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NEXT WEEK 


HOLY NAME MEN are now assembled in New 
York. They have arrived, priests and laymen, from 
all the compass-points of the nation. 200,000 of 
them attending the exercises is a modest number- 
estimate. The basso thunder of their voices will 
pledge reverence for Jesus and loyalty to the 
Church, and make reparation for the crimes in 
Russia, Spain and Mexico. The story will be told by 
GERARD DONNELLY. 


HOW SHALL CATHOLIC WRITERS LIVE? Not 
on bread and butter alone, for they do deserve a 
little better fare. Live they must, for theirs is a 
high vocation and an important service for Catholi- 
cism. No one could speak more understandingly of 
the problem or express it more graciously than the 
well-known KATHERINE BREGY. 


JOHN MOODY, whose name is known through his 
Service, and whose character was so engagingly re- 
vealed in his Long Road Home was seized upon by 
a hitch-hiker, harmless but fanatic, only an Oxford 
Grouper. He tried to proselyte Mr. Moody but suc- 
ceeded only in getting himself confused and doubt- 
ful of his claim to be a FirST CENTURY CHRISTIAN. 


RABBAN HORMUZ, monk of the Oriental Chal- 
dean Rite, thirteen hundred years ago, lived and 
prayed and fasted in a cave near Nineve. An Oc- 
cidental Jesuit recently lived for eight days in the 
very same cave. He prayed a lot and thought a lot. 
The fruit of his retreat is entertainingly told by the 
latest cave-dweller, JOSEPH P. MERRICK. 
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“FATHER, forgive them for they know not what 
they do,” was impressively echoed in the closing 
section of the Holy Father’s recent broadcast. Bet- 
ter, perhaps, than any individual or any group of 
individuals, he knows the full extent of the bar- 
barities now being perpetrated in Spain by men 
whose rallying point is bitter hatred of all religion. 
To their hatred he would oppose Christian love. In 
spite of all that he has suffered in personal insult 
and slander and in the deeper pain of seeing his 
children hunted down and butchered, he would still 
speak of his persecutors as “sons”; and to those 
who have endured most from Communist hatred, 
he speaks of the Catholic duty of love for enemies. 
He knows that few of us are immune from the pas- 
sions of war and the bitterness that injustice and 
cruelty engender, and because of this he calls on 
the Catholic world to join in a campaign of prayer 
not only for our persecuted brothers but also for 
their persecutors. “We cannot for a moment doubt 
what is left for us to do, to love them and to love 
them with a special love that is born of mercy and 
compassion, and, since we can do nothing else, to 
pray for them, to pray that the serene vision of 
truth will illuminate their minds and reopen their 
hearts to the desire and fraternal quest for th 
real common good.” 


PERTINENT are the remarks of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s President, Nicholas Murray Butler, in a letter 
to the British Institute of Journalists, which met 
last week in conference at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
President Butler was invited to be a guest-speaker, 
but regretfully declined the invitation in a letter to 
the president of the institute, Hugh W. Dawson. 
The letter, however, takes occasion to emphasize 
the responsibility of the press in the formation and 
direction of public opinion. “The freedom of the 
press is vital to human progress, since only through 
a free press can public opinion receive and reflect 
upon knowledge of those human happenings upon 
which it must base its reasoned judgments and its 
course of future expression and action.” Then he 
directs the attention of the journalists to the fact 
that government, in whatever form we find it, rests 
ultimately on public opinion, which may be con- 
trolled and even misdirected for a time. But this 
cannot be done indefinitely, since the instinct of the 
individual to assert his rights will eventually be 
evidenced. He concludes that the freedom of the 
press may be restricted and even throttled no less 
by the propagandist than by the fascist or the 
despot. The printed news is distorted so as to fit 
his prejudiced interpretations in place of recording 
the facts as they actually are. We wonder how free 
is the press in our own country. Frequently the real 
facts are committed to an obscure corner, while the 
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interpretations of the propagandist are blazoned 
unfairly on front pages, and only the careful reader 
(which most people are not) can distinguish the 
truth from the distortion. It is not dishonest jour- 
nalism for the editor to express his views and those 
of the interests he represents in his own column, 
but to intersperse such biased interpretation with 
the facts is. But freedom of the press in some jour- 
nalistic circles seems to be construed as a license 
to print any and all facts, especially the obscene 
variety. There are certain things that need not be 
developed or enlarged on beyond the barest state- 
ment. There are innumerable occurrences in or- 
dinary life that need not be flaunted at us on the 
front pages of our dailies. 


EDUCATIONAL buildirzs of all grades are filled 
again with their quotas of pupils after the holidays. 
Bishops and pastors are recalling to Catholic par- 
ents the Church’s law and God’s wish that their 
children should receive an education that includes 
instruction in the religion they profess, wherever 
this is possible. This obligation is contained in the 
common law of the Church, the Canon Law, and 
the present Pope has in recent years made it the 
subject of an Encyclical letter. Despite all, there 
are more Catholic children attending the so-called 
public or taxed schools than are compelled to do 
so by circumstances. A large number of Catholics 
continue their children’s education in sectarian 
schools for secondary education, and in doing so 
often pass by a Catholic college. The Most Rev. 
Gerald Shaughnessy, Bishop of Seattle, reminds 
such parents through the diocesan paper, the 
Catholic Northwest Progress, of their obligation in 
this matter before God, and warns them in case of 
continued disobedience that “it will be necessary to 
impose the drastic penalty of excommunication 
upon those who transgress this basic law of the 
Church, which is also a part of the Divine Law 


itself.” 


STREET talkers assembled in Baltimore last week. 
They were attending the three-day sessions of the 
fifth annual convention of the National Catholic 
Evidence Guild. Open-air speech-making is not the 
only object of the Guilds, but it has proved a major 
point of interest to the Guildsmen. The objects of 
the National Guild are: “To arrange conferences of 
Catholic Evidence Guilds or other organizations 
with similar objects for the purpose of interchang- 
ing ideas, of discussing methods of operation in the 
work of advancing the Catholic lay apostolate 
through the exposition and defense of the doctrines 
of the Church.” Propagandists is not the word to 
use in their regard. Rather, it should be said that 











they are Indoctrinists. They have the avowed pur- 
pose of sowing the seeds of belief, of indoctrinat- 
ing their hearers, whether through the medium of 
the radio, or around a conference table, or on a 
public platform, or, on a pitch on the street. Com- 
munists and atheists have been holding forth on 
their soapboxes and indoctrinating those who linger 
to listen. Catholics of the Evidence Guild are now 
disputing the open spaces previously monopolized 
by the various “ists.”” You will find them on the 
streets of Boston, in the parks of Philadelphia, 
under the shadow of the Capitol in Washington, not 
far from the factories of Detroit, on the Circle in 
New York, and around the corner of Baltimore. 
This is an apostolate for the best minds and the 
cleverest tongues among young laymen. An in- 
stance of what has been and can be done is reported 
in this present issue by O’Brien Atkinson. 


IN the current issue of Columbus, organ of the 
Committee on Catholic Interest of Columbus Coun- 
cil, (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Knights of Columbus, a vig- 
orous plea for instruction on the Catholic attitude 
on social and economic problems in Catholic high 
schools is made by Edward M. Dwyer, himself a 
veteran Catholic teacher. Against the usual objec- 
tion that high school pupils are too immature for 
such study and discussion, Mr. Dwyer replies that 
he knows hundreds of boys and girls in the public 
high schools who enthusiastically devote much of 
their time to a consideration of complex social and 
economic problems. He calls attention to the zeal- 
ous spirit and vigorous activity of the National Stu- 
dents’ League, the Communist organization, which 
numbers among its members some of the most bril- 
liant and self-sacrificing, if misguided, of public- 
high-school students. Mr. Dwyer concludes with the 
observation: “Surely the least that can be expected 
of a Catholic high school is that it inspire its stu- 
dents with as much zeal and enthusiasm for the 
establishment of a truly Christian social order as 
the Communist organization is able to elicit for its 
program without the benefit of direct school con- 
tact. Surely the Rerum Novarum and Quadrage- 
simo Anno should be as familiar to students in a 
Catholic high school as are Das Kapital and the 
Communist Manifesto to the members of the 
National Students’ League.” 


PATHETIC England (if one may thus speak of the 
heart of a great empire) watching across the 
waters the conflagration in Spain and speculating 
thence just how soon British troops again will be 
marching and the dreaded air raids on London a 
reality—England this year is not likely to remem- 
ber some rebels of her own, her Catholic rebels of 
1536. Four hundred years ago this October, after 
the hardy men of Lincolnshire had shown the way, 
they were out all through the North: knights and 
gentlemen, nobles and commons, 60,000 strong, 
marching under the banner of the Five Wounds 
and quaintly styling their revolt The Pilgrimage of 
Grace. The lie that monasteries were so corrupt 


that such paragons as Henry Tudor and Thomas 
Cromwell must forthwith suppress and despoil 
every last one, deceived them not for an instant. 
They saw their Catholic Faith which had been 
doomed by the Prince and his rich plunderers as 
well as betrayed by complacent prelates of the 
Court, supplanted by imported heresy. Over half 
the counties in England, they rose in one last bat- 
tle to restore the Faith. They failed. Royal deceit, 
foreign soldiery were too much for them. Soon the 
North country was studded with gibbets and the 
Catholic rebels of 1536 hung from them dead. 
Pathetic England, which there lost the one fight it 
should have won! 


HARVARD'S Tercentenary Conference of the 
seventy-two “wise men,” billed by the press as a 
macroscope “of living brains focused on man and 
the universe,” produced at least one surprise. The 
insistence during the meetings on the universality 
of truth and the existence of eternal verities must 
have sounded like echoes of a distant past, and even 
in cold print seemed unreal. The Conference at the 
conclusion of its labors gave consideration to the 
establishment of a permanent Supreme Court or 
Council of Wisdom. Functioning as a permanently 
organized body, availing itself of the collective wis- 
dom supplied by the world’s intellectual leaders in 
science and philosophy, it would direct itself to the 
preservation of Western civilization. The non-racial 
and non-national nature of truth was affirmed with 
a banal artlessness, did one not remember the state 
of our civilized world. “It is belief in the universal- 
ity of truth that gave the Church its supreme and 
unquestioned moral authority for centuries during 
the Middle Ages. The moral authority was sifted 
down to the masses throughout the Western world 
from a fountain-head at the University of Paris, 
which gathered together all the intellectual leaders 
of the day, regardless of nationality, in a universal 
fellowship of truth-seekers.” This is well-stated, 
and by its tardy recognition of a glaring truth of 
educational history the Conference incidentally did 
honor to the celebration of our oldest University 
within the States. The hope of forming a collective 
moral authority to secure some kind of tradition 
and stabilization in the field of science and philos- 
ophy is laudable and no doubt motivated by the 
sight of the destructive forces that attack Western 
civilization. Nationalistic and racial antipathies 
make the hope appear futile. But there are other 
difficulties. For instance, what standard would 
guide the Supreme Council or Court in sifting the 
collective wisdom in the field of philosophy? The 
tribute paid the medieval ideal is commendable and 
it is with sympathetic interest in the good will and 
noble resolves of the members that we dare recall 
that it was the religious bond more than the loose 
socio-political union of the Holy Roman Empire 
that made the Middle Age ideal actual. As Gilson 
put it at Harvard: “There is a spiritual order of 
realities whose absolute right it is to judge even 
the State and eventually to free us from its op- 
pression.” 
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A NEW CAME 
TO CONTROL PEOPLE 


Race suicide executive explains our position 





WILLIAM J. BENN, S.J. 














PLANS for human betterment proposed by our 
periodical literature are growing daily in number. 
Hardly has the ink dried on a certain sure cure or 
at least a step in the right direction before another 
is in the making. They are far more remarkable for 
their materialistic view of life than for the worth- 
whileness of their new schemes for better living. 
Of course, the full life, the more abundant life are 
paid high honor but the fulness and abundance 
when analyzed are all of the earth, earthly. 

The September Scribner’s, a magazine by the 
way which due to a gradual change has retained 
only the name of the older, contains one of these 
planned messages for human betterment that runs 
true to type. The writer is Clarence C. Little a 
“foremost” biologist, past President of the Univer- 
sity of Maine and of the University of Michigan, 
now President of the American Birth Control 
League. He is displeased with the New Deal as 
placing improportionate emphasis on economic 
values of human life. He suggests a substitute, the 
New Game, in which he tells us the people will be 
the deciding factor. People will be studied rather 
than dollars, and quality will be reckoned above 
quantity. The question, in fine, will be raised from 
economics to biology, which would not seem very 
heartening, although biology in the writer’s mind 
seems identified with psychology. 

He states his main objective in a manner which 
all can understand. The New Game “involves the 
deliberate control of all groups which have proven 
unable to cope successfully with the complexity of 
our Western Civilization.” This Western Civiliza- 
tion has already shown its mind in deporting from 
our shores aliens who were eating the bread of our 
unemployed. Today the average American citizen 
is, we are reminded, much more considerative of 
the quality of potential citizens than he was in 
earlier years. Remarks like that always make us 
feel that the average citizen must be a Eugenist 
or a Birth Controller. 

The writer thus prepares the way for what is 
specific in his planned biological human life. Two 
stars of hope appear in the Western Civilization, a 
happy augury for the New Game. “Consistent with 
this, two other groups which for years have suf- 
fered deliberate persecution, abuse and misunder- 
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standing suddenly have come into their own.” 
When we learn that these are the Birth Controllers 
and Eugenists we are sorry to have to confess that 
our tears for these martyrs of the freedom of 
language and action soon dried. Crusaders of the 
type of Margaret Sanger never won our chivalrous 
allegiance. The dark days of persecution are past. 
Today the Eugenists have come into their own and 
the recent change that has taken place in the 
spread of contraceptive information is the second 
beacon of happier days. We intend here to confine 
our attention to the new victory that has been won 
by the persecuted, reserving to another occasion 
what follows on Eugenics. 

A few years ago, we are told, the right to spread 
contraceptive literature was hotly contested. These 
were the days of the heroes, or rather heroines, of 
the movement. Mark the nice parlor manner in 
which a delicate subject is handled: “The right of 
women to use deliberately the scientific informa- 
tion and methods available for the health and hap- 
piness of herself and family was vigorously con- 
tested. The center of emotional opposition was Ro- 
man Catholic.” Catholic writers will assuredly be 
surprised to learn their opposition to Birth Control 
was on an emotional plane, and not strictly ra- 
tional. But we should not complain as bouquets not 
brickbats are reserved for us. Rome has at last seen 
the light. Rome has capitulated. 

Let Mr. Little tell of the surrender. The figures 
he uses would abash us. “Now, however, that or- 
ganization finding itself marooned on a rock by the 
rising tide of knowledge and liberal thought on the 
part of its own younger lay members (a certain 
imp must have inspired this dig), has begun to 
half wade, half swim, with its more progressive 
constituent groups towards the shore. Only those 
who occupy positions from which it is unwise to 
admit too rapid a retreat act as though their feet 
are still firmly placed (maybe Cardinal Hayes and 
a few more older ones). Actually, however, they 
must feel the shift of the tide beneath their feet 
and realize that they too must move soon or be left 
behind.” (Parentheses inserted). 

Every sentence here merits careful attention. It 
is something to deflate us Catholics. We only re- 
mark that if our ancients have felt so gravely im- 











periled they have maintained a heroic control of 
their feelings. And what proof does this pontifical 
utterance adduce? “As an admission of this stands 
the approval by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of 
the spread of a certain type of contraceptive in- 
formation through the United States mails,—a far 
more radical step than any yet taken by other 
groups.” This latter disingenuous aside must be 
traced, I suppose, to Mr. Farley’s collusion with his 
brother Catholics in an honorable Protestant cause 
of spreading the light. And then follows another 
swing back to our bathing disabilities and encum- 
brances. “To be sure the method advocated by them 
is,—to continue the natatory analogy,—a good deal 
like the bathing suit of the gay 90’s.” This latter is 
to balance the praise lavished above. “The main 
point however is they are ‘in the swim.’ The perfect- 
ly moral and apparently unavoidable reactions of 
the millions of young liberals within the Church will 
be to use their own good judgment as to the detail 
of methods selected. It will become increasingly 
evident to those individuals that, once having ad- 
mitted the principle, the Church cannot expect to 
vie with science in choosing the method.” 

So there has been a resurgamento of flaming 
Catholic youth against the Hierarchy. The latter 
has surrendered by allowing bathing suits, albeit 
of ancient pattern; all that is now left is for science 
to perfect the Catholic beach toilette according to 
approved scientific and sanitary fashions. We do 
not know who may be Mr. Little’s angel whisper- 
ing the dark secrets of Catholics, his theologian 
who expounds Catholic doctrine. We do know, how- 
ever, with every fairly instructed Catholic, that if 
he pardons a still further use of his natatory 
analogy that he is “all wet” on all counts of Catho- 
lic doctrine on this matter. Goodness knows, it is 
not the want of information; books, pamphlets in 
abundance have dealt with it. The Church has not 
recently, or at any time, either through Pope, 
hierarchy or individual church member, made a 
single pronouncement favoring in any way, even 
the faintest, the spreading of information on, or 
the use of, contraceptives by which conception is 
rendered either in act or by design impossible. The 
Catholic Church stands as opposed today as ever to 
the positive frustration of the marital act by the 
use of whatever artificial method, of its natural 
capacity to effect conception and start the sacred 
process of child getting on its way. In a word, the 
Catholic Church is unalterably opposed to what 
Mr. Little describes as Birth Control by the use of 
contraceptives. 

But what of the discarded, obsolete bathing suits 
and our Catholic acrobatic aquatics? With all the 
Catholic literature on the subject it is difficult to 
give the writer the amende honorable of sincerity. 
The Catholic Church has always commended mod- 
eration in the use of the marital act of husband and 
wife. She has always through the common teaching 
of her moral theologians recognized abstinence as 
a means, not of birth prevention by positive means, 
but of lawful birth control for sufficient reasons, 
such as physical or economic. In this latter case 
no act is performed, hence no frustration of it is 


possible; and a reason other than sensuality or self- 
love in some form or other justifies the abstention. 
This is clear, is perfectly consistent with the nature 
of the marriage contract. It has nothing of the half 
swimming, half wading of the writer. It is a legiti- 
mate non-use, not an abuse. The half bathing, half 
wading more aptly fits Birth Control which is in 
reality Birth Prevention at least in will. 

Let us further enlighten Mr. Little and through 
him his Birth Control League that no Bureau of 
Information has yet been established by the hier- 
archy nor has any “approval of the Catholic Hier- 
archy of the spread of a certain type of contra- 
ceptive information through the United States 
mails” been sought from Washington. The only 
approach possible to novelty would be a medical 
theory propounded in recent years which suggests 
a rythmic cycle in which on certain days conception 
is less likely. This theory, by no means scientifical- 
ly established for each and every case, has received 
no bishop’s approval, much less that of the whole 
hierarchy. The use of this abstinence, touching a 
delicate matter of grave and sacred import, the 
primary purpose of matrimony, is handled by the 
Church with her usual prudence, not at large or 
wholesale. This may perturb the Birth Controllers’ 
ideas of propaganda. In fact, too, the priest refers 
the medical aspect of the question to a physician 
and with the Church and as Christ’s minister 
preaches in and out of the confessional the neces- 
sity and nobility of sacrifice and gives motives to 
encourage all in the noblest and hence the most 
sacred act of which the body of man is capable, 
begetting other human beings destined for an 
eternity of happiness. 

This is the Church’s position today. No priest can 
preach or teach the contrary with impunity. The 
bishops individually and collectively have mani- 
fested their minds on it repeatedly and His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on Chaste Wed- 
lock, December 1930, puts it briefly and succinctly 
as follows: “Any use whatsoever of matrimony ex- 
ercised in such a way that the act is deliberately 
frustrated in its natural power to generate life is 
an offense against the law of God and of nature, 
and those who indulge in such are branded with the 
guilt of grave sin.” 

There is one feature of the writer’s aquatic 
simile for which we render due thanks. The Catho- 
lic Church is “marooned on a rock.” Yes, built on 
the rock of Peter, she stands practically alone to- 
day in the defense of not alone supernatural but 
of natural truth, as in the point at issue with the 
proponents of Birth Control. She has seen the 
churches give up the fight on truth after truth and 
against each new outrage of God’s law. But neither 
insult, misrepresentation or a covert aim at wishful 
cleavage in her ranks have displaced her. A civiliza- 
tion that builds on a planned régime, even though it 
be the New Game—that transgresses God’s holy 
will, as expressed in His natural moral law is in- 
evitably hastening to destruction. Nature, especially 
human nature, cannot be abused beyond redress. 
God is in His heaven still, is not mocked. The 
wheels of divine retribution grind slowly, but surely. 
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GUILDSMEN HARANGUE 
BUT DO NOT CHALLENGE 


New York laymen preach the Faith within them 


O'BRIEN ATKINSON 











COLUMBUS CIRCLE in the very heart of New 
York City, has been for years the appointed forum 
for the champions of socialism, communism, and 
atheism. The evangelist that claims a place there is 
heckled, ridiculed, and razzed unmercifully. Some 
of the blasphemies uttered there are so vile that 
decent men shrink from recalling them. 

That was the theater of action into which the 
Catholic Evidence Guild stepped on the evening of 
June 5, 1936. 

Some eight years ago the lack of Catholic repre- 
sentation among the street speakers of the city led 
to the organization of the Guild, but the permission 
of his Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, for street talks 
could not then be obtained. There was a feeling, 
shared to a great extent by the Guildsmen them- 
selves, that soap-box orators who assailed religion 
might better be ignored, a fear that they would 
thrive on opposition, a belief that the intrusion of 
a Catholic group might furnish an excuse for dis- 
order. 

While the Guild waited for a change in the con- 
ditions, its twenty members devoted themselves to 
the study of doctrine and delivered talks at Com- 
munion breakfasts, before study clubs, and over 
the radio. They were especially fortunate in having 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. as their Moderator and 
the instruction they received was profound and 
thorough. 

As the years passed, the men became accustomed 
to the idea that street work in New York City 
was not desirable. They had been given a weekly 
position by three radio stations, including the Paul- 
ist station, WLWL, and were beginning to believe 
that broadcasting was more in keeping with Catho- 
lic dignity than talks to the street crowd would 
be, and was more apt to reach a much larger 
audience. 

The respect of the Guild for the radio steadily 
increases; and in spite of the work entailed, the 
men are covering three broadcasts a week the year 
round. In the fall of 1935, however, the growing 
activity of the radicals at Columbus Circle seemed 
to demand more clearly than ever some appropri- 
ate action on behalf of the Faith, and the members 
of the Guild, as a matter of conscience, renewed 
their request for permission to work out of doors. 
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When word was received that his Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, had approved the request and 
would appoint a board to pass on the qualifications 
of the speakers, the Guild faced a necessary change 
in its routine. It must shift from written papers, 
checked and double checked, to extempore talks; 
and it must turn from an audience that had no 
chance to answer back, to an audience definitely 
hostile and eager to make the speaker ridiculous. 

The Guild meetings were promptly organized to 
simulate street meetings, and the group converted 
itself into a gathering of hecklers who could be con- 
vinced of nothing. As nearly as possible, each meet- 
ing reproduced the agonizing moments that the 
speaker expected to encounter on the street; and 
in due course, the speakers appeared before the 
Diocesan Board of Examiners appointed by his 
Eminence. 

While it was rehearsing, the Guild hit upon a 
technique that appears now to be practically bullet 
proof. As a vehicle for what the men had learned 
during their years of study, it serves admirably; 
and as the basic strategy for the casual religious 
discussion, it will be found as useful at the office, 
over the dinner table, or wherever you like, as it 
is at Columbus Circle. 

The technique developed out of a common-sense 
regard for the mental behavior of the listener, and 
its most important feature is contained in a state- 
ment made by the chairman at each meeting and 
sometimes referred to by the speakers: 

“We are not challenging anyone. We shall not 
attack anyone. We are not bent upon upsetting the 
listener’s beliefs. We shall not argue. We shall not 
try to convince anyone or prove anything ——-” 

At that point we may seem to have thrown away 
our whole case. But with that plain statement we 
completely disarm our audience. The listener who 
is alertly jealous of his own beliefs and opinions 
learns that they are not to be disturbed; he lapses 
into a receptive mood, and he listens with an open 
mind. The man who has come to quarrel with us 
finds there will be no quarrel. The heckler who in- 
tended to make us prove this or that is robbed of 
his opportunity. 

What then are we there for? 

To state Catholic beliefs correctly and to tell why 














we hold those beliefs; to offer the evidence that 
has been sufficient to satisfy us and to let the listen- 
er decide for himself whether our position is a 
reasonable position. 

We do not ask the listener to accept our posi- 
tion as his. We do not assume that the reasons 
which are sufficient for us will be sufficient for him. 
All that we seek is a fair understanding. And the 
crowd seems to get that idea clearly. 

With every challenge to the audience definitely 
excluded, we can drive straight ahead and show 
the reasonableness of our beliefs without exciting 
resentment or opposition. At the same time, in sub- 
mitting the evidence that satisfies us, we bring be- 
fore our listeners the strongest evidence that we 
have—the very evidence we should have to rely 
on if we were up to our ears in efforts to prove 
that we were right and they were wrong. 

The results have been astonishing. The noise at 
the Circle from trolley cars, motor traffic, and com- 
peting groups makes speaking difficult; but the 
audiences have numbered as many as the speaker’s 
voice can reach—150 to 200 persons—and they 
listen with rapt attention. 

When it is remembered that the chairman puts 
up two speakers and that the meeting runs for two 
hours, that attention is little short of marvelous. 
The pastor of one of the oldest and most influential 
Protestant parishes in the city recently suggested 
a moratorium of two years on sermons. He said 
preaching had been overdone. But when women in 
high-heeled shoes will stand on a hard pavement 
for two hours, and men who have done a day’s 
work will stand beside them, to hear Catholic lay- 
men giving reasons for their Faith, the hunger for 
religious truth is too obvious to be denied. Some 
of those men and women come so regularly that 
they seem like old friends; and their questions are 
earnest and sincere—not favorable to us by any 
means, but usually uncovering a grievance, or a 
bit of misinformation, or a tale of Catholic bad 
example. Very seldom do the questions go to the 
heart of Catholic doctrine, to the few big truths 
which, if once settled, would settle all the rest. Al- 
most always, when doctrine is at stake, the dispo- 
sition is to find fault with matters that lie on the 
borderland of the Faith. Sometimes a question is 
so far afield that the best possible answer is an 
emphatic “I don’t know!” but usually every ques- 
tion that fairly relates to the topic in hand is an- 
swered. 

The malicious heckler does not prosper. Ques- 
tions designed to lay the ground for debate are 
fruitless—there is no debate. Demands for conclu- 
sive proof have lost their usefulness, because they 
draw out the evidence with a frank admission that 
we do not expect it to convince our listeners; we 
claim only that it convinces us. The most trouble- 
some questioners are the renegade Catholics. Not 
because their questions are difficult, but because 
they want to argue the case at length, on our time, 
and some of them have lusty voices. But when they 
go too far, the crowd turns on them and silences 


them. 
The audience at the Circle includes all sorts, from 


the roughnecks to the university men—perhaps no 
more of the one than of the other. About twenty- 
five percent are women. There seems to be a fair 
proportion of Catholics, some Protestants, a large 
proportion of unbelievers, a few out-and-out athe- 
ists. The interest of the audience carries over after 
the meeting is adjourned and further questioning 
sometimes makes it hard for the speakers to get 
away before midnight. 

Considering the audiences that could be at- 
tracted, it is unfortunate that the work should rest 
upon so small a group. The Guild in New York 
City should number at least two hundred men; it 
could use a thousand. But the paramount require- 
ment is ability. Zeal alone is not enough. The men 
who go to the platform must be competent thinkers 
and be well trained. In the words of our Moderator: 
“Any weak timber at Columbus Circle will be 
strewn in wreckage.” 

The technique used by the Guild should be 
familiar to every Catholic. The method is not new. 
It follows the accepted principles of public speak- 
ing. But our people rarely see it used in the re- 
ligious field because our religious speakers, until 
the radio arrived, had an audience set down before 
them where it could not walk away or answer back, 
and they have not yet become used to the idea that 
there are times and places where the audience must 
be conciliated, interested, and held. 

Pushing the technique of public speaking still 
further, some of the Guild members now endeavor 
first to make the listener want what is Catholic, 
to let him see its desirability, to impress him with 
its advantages, to have him realize what it will do 
for him. If we can make the people want the old 
Faith, they will find a way to get it. 

How does all this bear on the affairs of the 
ordinary Catholic? Most acutely. Right now the 
belief in God is fighting for its life. Wherever it is 
destroyed, the Catholic Faith will be destroyed. 
We have a Divine guaranty against the destruction 
of the Church, to be sure, but it makes no mention 
of the United States. What happened in Russia can 
happen here. 

Probably seventy-five per cent of our citizens are 
not aware that our government is based on the pub- 
lic belief in God—that the rights so secured to us 
will have no force if the belief departs. Probably 
ninety-five per cent do not realize that the un- 
believer is a citizen by tolerance only; that he is at 
odds with our form of government at its most vital 
point. 

The present conditions make a change to the to- 
talitarian state extremely easy. If we permit that 
change to come about, we Catholics may then feel 
the baffling efficiency of the new pagan technique, 
which will teach our children that there is no God. 

Much of the danger to the Church, and the state, 
is due to misunderstanding, and the New York 
Catholic Evidence Guild believes that one way to 
clear up the misunderstanding is to go to the people 
who share it, win their good will, and give them the 
plain and reasonable truth. But the time to do it 
is now. Tomorrow, it may be that freedom of 
speech will be nothing but a memory. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IMPERIL RELIGION 


Legally wrong to teach children to be good 





JOHN WILTBYE 











CHURCHES was his subject at the moment, and 
he said there were plenty of them in New York 
that could be burned, and would be, when the pro- 
letariat rose in its might, as it had risen in Spain. 
He stood on the modern equivalent of a soap-box, 
and talked to a crowd in Columbus Circle, a young 
man with a strident voice, and he just out of col- 
lege. The voice I classified for myself, and his 
academic history I gathered from an enthusiastic 
follower who was offering for sale tracts on Com- 
munism. (Incidentally, the college is an institution 
supported by public taxation.) 

As he proceeded I saw that his catalogue of 
wrongs was fairly complete, but even when he had 
ended, I could not perceive that he had offered any 
feasible method of destroying them. I thought of 
a night many years ago when on a New York street 
corner, I had listened to Emma Goldman address- 
ing a crowd of strikers who had quit their jobs on 
the Third Avenue “L.” She counselled them to go 
over to Third Avenue, and tear the “L” down. It 
was not clear to me how workers on the “L”’ could 
obtain shorter hours and better pay by this de- 
structive process, and later I propounded my doubt 
to Miss Goldman. She replied with a smile that I 
was only a benighted Papist, and could not be ex- 
pected to understand. 

On a thousand street corners in the United States 
these orators hold forth. Whoever gives them their 
orders understands, and rightly, I think, that the 
soil has been well prepared for the sowers of Com- 
munism. The cruel pressure of social and economic 
injustice has made itself felt in every class of 
society, and it weighs most heavily on those who 
have nothing to lose but their chains. These are 
ready to follow anyone who promises relief. In- 
tellectually, they do not understand that what is 
needed is not a plan for reform, but a plan that 
will work. They have become drunk on the heady 
wine of promises that can never be kept. They have 
been deluded into believing that a new social order 
will be set up when all the rich are made poor, and 
all the poor are made rich. They deny to the rich 
the right to hold property, and assert it for them- 
selves. Logic does not trouble them, nor do con- 
siderations drawn from principles of religion and 
morality. They are a bewildered flock. 
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The soil has been well prepared. For nearly a 
hundred years, the majority of our children have 
been trained in secularized schools, and in the most 
plastic years of their lives, have been carefully 
shielded from religious influences. We have en- 
trusted our children to schools which, in the words 
of Dr. Luther Weigle, of Yale, “convey to our chil- 
dren the suggestion that religion is without truth 
or value,’”’ and become, unintentionally, perhaps, 
but none the less surely, “fosterers of irreligion and 
atheism.” This system “imperils the future of re- 
ligion among us, and with religion, the future of 
the nation itself.” 

The young Communist in Columbus Circle who 
linked the burning of churches in Spain with the 
burning of churches in New York was no logician. 
But he may have been a prophet. Shall we go back 
once more to Washington, and quote his opinion, 
registered after years of reflection and of experi- 
ence in statecraft, that the diffusion of religion 
and morality among the people is absolutely neces- 
sary to good government? Promote, therefore, 
counselled the Father of his country—churches? 
That was not his conclusion. He counselled the pro- 
motion of schools, for he knew that unless the 
child is taught religion and morality in the school 
he is not likely to use religion and morality as the 
standard of his adult life. 

That counsel we have rejected. Today, after a 
century of public-school education, we are no 
longer a Christian people. We are a nation with 
the most appalling crime record in the world, and 
a people who against the attacks of Communism 
cannot oppose the shield that is forged by laws 
and customs based upon religious principles. 

As the Archbishop of Cincinnati wrote in his 
splendid letter, dated September 1: “Let our pub- 
lic schools go on for another generation as they 
have been going, and we shall face the inevitable 
consequences of irreligion, which are Communism, 
chaos, anarchy.” There is provision for everything 
in our schools, the Archbishop observes, except for 
religion. The Sunday school “fas an adequate means 
of teaching religion is a failure.’’ Even in the home, 
“religion is no longer taught,” while “business and 
government regard religion as less important than 
the social amenities.”” The picture is dark, but it 














is accurate. Chiefly through schools from which 
God has been expelled, we have prepared a country 
from which decency may be expelled. 

The remedy? There is no remedy except, as Leo 
XIII has taught, in a return to the principles of 
Jesus Christ. We must begin with the schools, and 
cast into outer darkness that anti-Christian and un- 


American principle, imported from a pagan Ger- 
many, which holds, in the words of Archbishop 
McNicholas, “that it is legally wrong to teach chil- 
dren in the public schools to be good.” In the mean- 
time, our Catholic schools will continue to be the 
nation’s strongest bulwark against the destructive 
forces of anarchy and Communism. 


THE WAGE EARNER 
IN A MACHINE ACE 


“A yoke little better than slavery itself” 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











BETWEEN Fulton’s Clermont paddling an uncer- 
tain way up the Hudson, and the Queen Mary which 
with ease brings the Old World nearer to the New, 
stretches more than a century of years. But we 
cannot measure the difference merely by time. 
Each is a vessel propelled by steam; but man’s in- 
genuity has wrought marvels with a simple prin- 
ciple in physical science, so that in the Queen Mary 
we seem to see a new creation in a higher order. 

For every advance in knowledge, we reverently 
thank God Who has given man intelligence and the 
indomitable urge to use it. Man no longer works 
with his hands alone. He delves into the earth and 
in it finds ores from which machines can be con- 
structed, and oils by which they can be driven. He 
takes the soil itself, analyzes it to its last compo- 
nent part, and teaches it to bring forth richer fruits. 
He summons the air and the sea and the winds to 
aid him; he harnesses the flow of rivers and the 
fall of the cataract; and working with forces whose 
nature he as yet dimly perceives, he can girdle the 
earth in less than forty seconds. In all this, he does 
well, for earth and sea and sky, and the riches 
thereof, have been given into his keeping and for 
his use. 

He does well, provided that in ail and through 
all, he recognizes what he is, and why he works. 
His inventions spring from his desire to do a needed 
task better and more easily than it was done before. 
Two elements can be found in this purpose; an im- 
proved product and a decreased expenditure of 
energy by the worker. But he will not consider his 
invention a boon, unless it at the same time adds 
to his store of desirable goods. Man can extract 
gold from the sea, for there is more gold under the 


tides than in the known gold fields of the earth, 
but he does not mine the sea, because there is prob- 
ably not enough gold in the world to pay the cost 
of the process. What we call an “invention” in the 
physical order is immediately useful only to the 
extent that through it we can secure an improved 
product, at a smaller outlay of time and money. 

If this effect does not follow at once, an inven- 
tion may become valuable in conjunction with some 
later contrivance. It is said that some of the great 
industrial concerns of the country kept certain pro- 
cesses in reserve for years before they could be 
used profitably, and that others remain still unex- 
ploited, because although they represent improve- 
ments over current methods, their cost makes them 
at present prohibitive. But any knowledge, whether 
commercially available or not, is valuable to the 
extent that it supplies a better understanding of 
what is already known, or leads to the discovery of 
some new principle. In a commercialized machine 
age, however, man’s advance in knowledge does not 
always contribute to the general welfare, and some- 
times lessens it. The evil effect does not flow from 
the acquisition of knowledge, but from man’s mis- 
use of knowledge. 

To condemn research and new applications of 
physical science would be absurd, for no knowledge 
can be harmful. But knowledge, like power, must 
be harnessed and applied, if it is to fulfill its pur- 
pose of perfecting man’s natural faculties and of 
aiding him effectively in the attainment of the end 
for which he was created. Unfortunately, in an age 
which, to quote Leo XIII, tends to forget man’s na- 
ture and end, and to regard him merely as a ma- 
chine for making money, the contributions of 
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knowledge to life have not always, or even com- 
monly been harnessed and applied primarily for the 
common good. 

Hence, under the machine age, we have wit- 
nessed a growth of a servile class which may not be 
unfairly compared with chattel slavery. In the bit- 
ter controversies a century ago over Negro slavery, 
apologists for the South were wont to point to the 
Northern mills and factories in which thousands of 
women and children toiled from early morning until 
sunset, and then went back to their poor tenements 
to fall into an exhausted slumber until the whistle 
summoned them back to another day of labor. In 
what respect, they would ask, is the lot of these 
workers better or happier than the lot of the slave 
in the fields of cotton and rice? 

The Negro had, at least, enough to eat, and in 
the vast majority of cases he was not exposed to 
treatment which by injuring him would lessen his 
value as a worker. In the North, whether the mill 
worker had enough to eat or went hungry, whether 
he was sick or well, meant nothing to the owner. 
If one fell out, his place was quickly filled, for the 
labor market was abundantly supplied, and labor 
was cheap. The North answered with heat that the 
mill worker had the chance of improving his condi- 
tion, that he was free to quit his job, that he was 
not bought and sold in the market. Perhaps the bit- 
terness which marked these controversies obscured 
the truth that while in the South man’s right to 
own himself was denied, in the North it was not 
recognized. 

Rights are worthless when they cannot be exer- 
cised, and in actual fact, the social and economic 
difference between the slave who eats and cannot 
change his condition, and the worker who starves 
if he tries to change his, is not great. Ever since 
the War between the States, we have hugged to 
our bosoms the pleasing delusion that our workers 
are free, when in point of fact the most we can 
say of them is that they are not chattels, like oxen 
and mowing machines. 

No man is free, if he is not free to make a just 
contract for his labor. No worker enjoys the bless- 
ings of liberty, when he is forced to give his labor 
for less than a living wage. He is little better than 
a slave if he cannot freely combine with his fel- 
lows to secure by just means respect for his rights 
as a human being. He may live in a land of un- 
exampled “opportunity,” but when he observes that 
the control of credit and of natural resources is in 
the hands of a few, he is forced to conclude that 
this opportunity is apparent rather than real. Final- 
ly, when he knows that some three-fourths of all 
the workers who have toiled faithfully and com- 
petently, become at the age of sixty the wards of 
public or private charity, he cannot be blamed if he 
demands that the state use all its power to end 
these shameful conditions. In that demand, every 
upright citizen should join. The patience of Ameri- 
can workers, most of them slaving in return for 
wages that have never permitted them to main- 
tain their families in decent comfort, still less to 
put anything aside for periods of illness or unem- 
ployment, is almost miraculous. 
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“We clearly see, and on this there is general 
agreement,” wrote Leo XIII, in 1891, “that some 
opportune remedy must be found quickly for the 
misery and wretchedness pressing so unjustly on 
the majority of the working class.” The remedy 
has not yet been found. “It is shameful and in- 
human to treat men like chattels to make money 
by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle 
or physical strength.” The Pontiff’s spirited plea, 
asking that all classes in society unite to remove 
these evils from society has gone largely unheeded. 
Forty years ago the Pontiff could write that “a 
small number of rich men have been able to lay 
upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor a 
yoke little better than that of slavery itself.” That 
yoke has not yet been lifted. 

Labor cannot put up with this injustice much 
longer. If peaceful means fail to bring relief, re- 
course will be had to violence. When private asso- 
ciations of workers and employers cannot be 
formed, or if formed, are unable to operate effec- 
tively, the state is bound to intervene. 

We may differ on the extent to which the au- 
thority of the state may go in protecting the rights 
of the wage earner. In the United States, two spe- 
cial difficulties arise, one rooted in our dual form 
of government, the other in the misfeasance, mal- 
feasance, or non-feasance which has generally 
marked the conduct of politicians in office when 
called upon to deal with social and economic prob- 
lems. Again, opinions may vary, even among those 
competent to judge, as to the value of this or that 
political device which the state may employ. But 
these are difficulties merely, and they should not 
be permitted to excuse the state from all action. 
It can hardly be denied that the vast masses of 
wage earners in this country have never been free 
men. Nor can it be denied that the state has never 
used its authority to make them free. 

These two facts stand out clearly in the history 
of American labor. In the complex social and 
economic conditions which have followed the com- 
mercialized machine age, small groups of owners 
have been able to pile up huge fortunes, not to 
their own or to the country’s benefit. We have 
estimated our place among the nations by the mil- 
lions of dollars registered for the distribution and 
sale of our products, by our thousands of factories, 
by our mineral resources, by our farms and or- 
chards whose fruits could feed the world. We have 
measured greatness solely by material progress. 
That with this alleged progress, a servile class has 
grown up in the state, has troubled us not at all. 

The greatest peril to good government today is 
said by some to be the rise of Communism with its 
lying promises of reform. That is true, but it seems 
to me that the strongest support of Communism 
in the United States is neither Earl Browder, nor 
any of his followers or supporters, here or abroad. 
The strongest allies of Communism are the do- 
mestic groups who perpetuate the shocking in- 
justices of which the American wage-earner has 
been the victim. If we can rid ourselves of these 
groups, the Communist will be deprived of all his 
texts, and of most of his power to harm. 
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CATHOLICS WANT FACTS, AND 
SOME FACTS ABOUT CATHOLICS 


WHILE Catholics in this country have been vague- 
ly questioning whether all was right in the one- 
sided picture that the current press offers of Spain, 
Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland have been 
considerably more outspoken. 

The London Daily Mail, which claims to be 
unique in its frankness as to the true character of 
the Bolshevist outrages, reports receipt of many 
hundreds of telegrams expressing the appreciation 
and support of the Catholic priesthood. Among the 
striking comments are the following: 


The Archbishop of Tuam, the Most Rev. Thomas 
Gilmartin: “Fullest support for campaign against 
Red attack on Christianity.” 

The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, the Right 
Rev. Donald Martin: “Wholeheartedly commend 
Daily Mail for its stand in interests of Christi- 
anity.” 

The Bishop of Ross, the Right Rev. James 
Roche: “I certainly appreciate your work.” 

The Bishop of Northampton, the Right Rev. 
Laurence Yoens: “You have my full support in 
your campaign against appalling attack on Chris- 
tianity in Spain.” 

The Bishop of Down and Connor, the Right Rev. 
Daniel Magehan: “Warmly approve of condemna- 
tion and exposure of sacrileges and outrages com- 
mitted in Spain.” 

The Bishop of Dunkeld, the Right Rev. John 
Toner: “My cordial support.” 

The Bishop of Menevia, the Right Rev. Michael 
McGrath: “Congratulations on splendid work 
against Communism.” 

The Abbot and Community of the Cistercian 
Abbey, Charnwood Forest: “Wholeheartedly ap- 
prove of your noble defence of Christianity.” 

Father F. Diego, of Fanton College, Wragby, 
Lincs., with all the Fathers of his community, and, 
indeed, all priests “must support the just cause of 
Christianity and civilization in Spain.” 

Father Thomas Barney, of Exeter: “Catholicism 
is not at stake in Spain, but rather civilization and 
our common humanity.” 

Father Thomas Nowell, of Swansea: “Gladly 
support your great effort on behalf of Christianity. 
Other papers have failed shamefully.” 


The Pilgrim has no desire to lay a wreath on the 
brow of Lord Northcliffe. He merely wishes to 
point out that when Catholic opinion is thoroughly 
roused, it will insist upon getting the truth, with- 
out doctoring or romancing, from whatever source 
it may come. As he has previously pointed out, ex- 
posure of the fiendish torturers of innocent men, 
women, and children and mockers of God and 
sacred things does not imply a blanket indorsement 
of future policies of the Right, if and when they are 
victors. There will be time for such question later. 
Civilization is at stake today. 

Those who console themselves with a vision of 





moderation in a Socialist government, whether in 
Spain or in France, forget that once a government 
has admitted the principles, the policies, and the 
personalities of Socialism, it is usually helpless as 
a child against the determined phalanx of Com- 
munism. According to Jacques Bardoux, writing 
recently in the Revue de Faris, the Communists 
were ready to take over the Government of France 
on June 11 of this year. Their opportunity was the 
complaisance of Léon Blum, the truculence of M. 
Thorez, the Communist leader. The plot was said 
to have been called off at the last moment due to 
instructions from Moscow, which judged the coun- 
try not yet ripe for revolution. Whether true or 
not, the story is typical of what happens when 
straw is the sole defense against fire. 


WHILE waiting for what Providence may have in 
store for Spain, we can get some more light on con- 
ditions in the Church in Germany from statistics 
contained in the new nineteenth volume of the Ger- 
man Catholic Kirchlicher Handbuch. There are 
lights and shadows. 

Officially recorded apostasies from the Faith, 
which had sunk from 56,000 to 26,000 in the years 
1932-1934, rose ten per cent over the preceding 
year in 1935. There was no backward movement, 
however, as to church attendance and reception of 
the Sacraments in 1935. 

Due to the various types of Governmental en- 
couragement, such as matrimonial loans, the num- 
ber of Catholic marriages rose thirty per cent in 
1934 over 1933. But mixed marriages increased 
forty per cent. About one fourth of all German 
Catholics who get married contract a mixed mar- 
riage. 

The year 1934 saw an extraordinarily high per- 
centage of divorces. Germany outranked all Euro- 
pean countries in this respect. In 1933 there were 
42,485 divorces in Germany, in 1934 there were 
54,402. 

On the bright side of the picture, the number 
of those persons who have taken part in closed Re- 
treats rose from 89,000 in 1933 to 102,000 in 1934. 
Priestly and religious vocations have increased. 
Conversions to the Catholic Church have steadily 
increased from 10,958 in 1932 to 12,402 in 1934. 
A similar increase is found among those reclaimed 
to the Faith by priests engaged in the work of 
parish missions. 

The Kreuzbund, a federation of German Catholic 
temperance societies, reports that alcoholism has 
risen steadily in Germany during the last few 
years: wine, 110 per cent over pre-War times; 
brandy, eighty per cent; beer, twenty per cent over 
1932, with increase of accidents due to alcohol. 
German Bishops, priests, and laity are vigorously 
propagating temperance. THE PILGRIM. 
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PROBATION AND PAROLE 


PROBATION and parole, two useful social devices, 
were submitted to belated but sorely needed criti- 
cism at the convention of the American Prison As- 
sociation held last week in Chicago. The theory 
which underlies probation and parole is wholly 
sound. When it is reasonably certain that the ends 
of justice can be substantially served by suspending 
the sentence imposed by the court, and allowing the 
convicted man to go free, under rigid supervision, 
probation has its place. Similarly, it is better to re- 
lease a convict on parole when he has shown signs 
of reform, and to help him to rebuild his life out- 
side prison walls. 

Unfortunately, as this Review has frequently ob- 
served, we have no parole system in the United 
States, but only a base imitation which, in some 
jurisdictions, releases prisoners better equipped for 
criminal pursuits than they were at the time of 
their incarceration. ‘The people are led to believe 
that there is a parole system in operation,” the As- 
sociation reports, “yet not more than six or seven 
States and the Federal Government have what can 
be termed suitable and scientific parole methods.” 
The general opinion that the administration of pa- 
role is “unintelligent,” is reported by the Associa- 
tion to be “well founded.” In one instance, 8,566 
prisoners were paroled to the care of one officer, 
while in another in which 12,182 were liberated, 
there was not even one parole officer. Obviously, 
this is not parole in fact, but only in name. Nor is 
the probation system for adult offenders in better 
case. In some States, the system works well, but 
generally speaking, it is a mere sham. 

The chief difficulty underlying both systems was 
pointed out by Judge Daniel Pyle at the convention, 
when he said that it seemed almost impossible to 
keep them free “from personal and partisan poli- 
tics.” Probation officers and parole officers are fre- 
quently appointed because they are political “pals,” 
candidates defeated for office, old friends, party 
workers, and people who have failed at everything 
else, and now need some form of support. The 
phrases are Judge Pyle’s, but it seems to us that 
they are well chosen. Such administrators make 
probation and parole extremely helpful in promot- 
ing crime. 

These abuses are deep-rooted. Politicians protect 
them, and the public is apathetic until some Floyd 
or Dillinger breaks loose with a machine gun, 
and then the only remedy they can think of is to 
equip the Federal officers with machine guns, and 
turn them loose. The only possible reform lies in a 
civil-service system intelligently planned and hon- 
estly administered. Nearly all the States have some 
form of civil service, but few of them are wholly 
above political influence, while the Federal system 
is the worst offender of the lot. In their platforms, 
both political parties pledge reform, as has been 
their custom for the last fifty years. Until reform 
comes, the politicians will continue to appoint in- 
competent and dishonest officials and the people will 
continue to pay the bill. 
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THE ROSARY 


OCTOBER brings to the poet russet fields, but to 
Catholics Our Lady’s Rosary and the Guardian 
Angels. Our Angels are always with us, for God has 
given them a commission to watch over us, and 
they are faithful to their trust. But we fear that to 
some Catholics, a rosary is quite as invisible as their 
Angels. Truly prayerful persons, we have noticed, 
are devoted to the “beads,” but how often do they 
pray who, with an air of superiority, reject the 
beads as “mechanical”? When we were little chil- 
dren, our Angel and our beads were dear to us. 
Let us be children again next month. 


THE PONTIFF PRAY 


WITH the grief of a father who has seen sons 
turn against him, yet with the calm dignity of 
the Vicar of Christ, the Holy Father spoke his 
mind to the pilgrims from Spain at Castel Gan- 
dolfo. Despite the outrages to which the Church 
and her children have been subjected in Spain, 
he remembers that he is the Father even of 
these bitter persecutors. It is his part, and ours, 
said the Holy Father, “to love them, and love 
them with a special love born of mercy and 
compassion; to love them and, since we can do 
nothing else, to pray for them.” 

Yet as the Teacher, speaking in Christ’s 
Name and by His authority, it was incumbent 
upon Pius XI to warn the world against the 
anti-religious and anti-social forces which are 
trying to destroy in Spain all that a Christian 
civilization has built up. These forces have made 
themselves known “in subversive attacks of 
every kind and order from Russia to China and 
from Mexico to South America.” Their purpose 
is to stir up the masses, to arm them, and then 
to throw them “madly against every form of 
institution, human and Divine.” Misled by a 
press, itself ignorant of the nature of these 
forces, many Americans, as the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati has recently observed, believe that 
the people of Spain, of Mexico, and of Russia, 
are fighting to establish governments for the 
protection of all human rights. 

The error is grave, especially since it creates 
among our people a disposition to welcome simi- 
lar movements in this country, or to look upon 
them as nothing more alarming than a minor 
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HIDDEN TAXES 


MERCHANTS who sell an article for $1.05, inform- 
ing you that the added nickel is the Federal tax, 
may be jailed for a year, the Attorney General 
warns us, and/or fined $1,000. The truth of the 
statement is irrelevant. We should welcome a ruling 
from the Supreme Court; to us this law seems 
rankly unconstitutional. It is well for the State that 
every citizen be keenly tax-conscious; besides, if we 
may not criticize the Government’s use of its power 
to tax, then we may not criticize the Government’s 
use of a power to destroy us. With that right gone, 
despotism is at hand. 


F PRAYS FOR SPAIN 


political revolt. The truth is that the forces at 
work in the three countries mentioned have no 
kinship whatever with the social and political 
institutions which are most genuinely American. 
In none of these countries is there a vestige of 
political or religious freedom, or of freedom of 
the press. There is, in fact, no liberty of any 
kind, in the true sense, since the authority in 
power recognizes the existence of no human 
right. Men are not free to exercise their liberty, 
but at most to use concessions, granted or with- 
held at will, by those who control the govern- 
ment. Obviously, such a government, if it may 
be so styled, menaces “the very foundations of 
all order, all culture, all civilization.” 

Let us not live in a fool’s paradise. We cannot 
countenance these anti-religious and anti-social 
forces in the United States, and hope to escape 
the disasters which have overtaken Spain. That 
“persistent and most astute propaganda,” to 
which the Holy Father referred in his address, 
is daily becoming stronger in the United States. 
We see it in our newspapers, in our colleges and 
even in our elementary schools, and in the pul- 
pit of churches which profess to be Christian. 
We can perceive its fruits in the gradual aban- 
donment by so many of all stable principles in 
religion and in morality. 

The structure of this civilization of ours, 
reared upon Christian principles, is marked for 
destruction, once the foundation has been un- 
dermined. The foundation can be repaired, but 
only by a religious generation. Lacking that 
generation, its fall is inevitable. 














HARRIED SCHOOLCHILDREN 


THOSE of us who began to go to school fifty years 
ago are not always the most faithful reporters of 
that period. We are apt to view the scholastic scene 
through a roseate haze. To our aged eyes, all that 
was hard is now gilded, and all that was pleasing 
is thrown into relief. We remember, with a sigh of 
envy, that we could digest anything that was capa- 
ble of being introduced into the stomach, and that 
recollection is perhaps accurate, that the summer 
vacations were very short, and that now and then 
we differed with our parents on the value of regular 
attendance. But we do not recall that we spent 
much time, still less that we burned the midnight 
oil, in study at home. 

In this freedom from “home work” we were more 
fortunate than the generations which followed us. 
At the turn of the century, perhaps in response to 
what Eliot of Harvard used to style the changing 
complexity of modern requirements, schoolmasters 
began to impose long “home tasks”’ upon the pupil. 
In some schools, the exactions were so bitter as to 
constitute a sort of academic corvee. It is true that 
Summer vacations became longer, and that a vaca- 
tion about Easter time was introduced, but these 
were for the benefit of the teacher. The pupil not 
uncommonly began each of these seasons with a 
long list of bookish jobs for which an accounting 
had to be made at the re-opening of school. 

But if the length of the year was thus somewhat 
curtailed, the school day was extended far into the 
night, and all over the Union parents toiled with 
their hopefuls in preparing the work for the next 
day. As a form of adult education, the results were 
excellent, but since the parents did most of the 
work, the effect upon the pupil was bad. In those 
comparatively rare instances in which the pupil 
tried to do the work required of him, the products 
were thin, scraggly, and anemic, closely resembling 
the fruits produced by the forcing processes used 
in Dr. Blimber’s famous establishment for young 
gentlemen. 

Within the last few years, school boards have 
been less insistent upon this form of torture, and 
the pendulum may now swing to the other extreme, 
at least in New York. The New York school board 
may have its faults, but it is always practical in 
arranging courses and schedules. Last Spring it an- 
nounced a high school for boys and girls who either 
cannot or will not sit down at the ordinary table, 
and while the subjects offered will not prepare the 
pupils for college, they will keep the young people 
occupied. Within the last week, the board has an- 
nounced the abolition of required home work for 
pupils in the elementary grades. It is hoped that 
the teachers will make the acquisition of learning 
“so vital,” writes Assistant Superintendent Green- 
berg, “that the children, of their own volition, will 
want to dig deeper and deeper into situations pre- 
sented in the classroom.” 

We shake a dubious head over these hoped-fo: 
excavations; at the same time, it seems to us far 
better that pupils of a tender age have no home 
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assignments at all than too many. For several years 
complaints have come to us from many quarters 
that the demands made upon pupils by the school 
were excessive, and in some instances the health 
of children who have tried to meet them has been 
seriously impaired. That is not education, but a 
stupid process which impairs the pupil’s natural 
abilities, and often engenders in him a disgust for 
books and learning. 

We may seem to have treated a trivial subject 
lightly, but the matter, as harassed parents can 
testify is neither light nor trivial, except in the 
sense that the problem it presents can be easily 
solved by any intelligent teacher. It seems to us 
that the teacher who requires a child of tender 
years to study for two or three hours every night 
is so ignorant both of child nature and of the educa- 
tive process as to constitute in the school a danger 
as real as that of a “quack” in the medical profes- 
sion. Her good intentions cannot excuse her incom- 
petence. We recommend that parents whose chil- 
dren have been entrusted to a teacher of this type 
present their complaint to the school authorities, 
and push it vigorously. 


THE SHYSTER 


PLEADING before the Governor of New York last 
week, Lloyd Stryker made a remark on bar associa- 
tions which seems particularly appropriate at this 
time. Although a lawyer of prominence, Mr. Stry- 
ker is better known to students as the author of an 
excellent life of Andrew Johnson published some 
seven years ago. Mr. Stryker said in substance that 
the bar associations would serve the public and the 
profession better if they stopped prosecuting petty 
shysters, and put the respectable shysters behind 
prison gates. 

That is precisely what we have been asking the 
bar associations to do for the last ten years. Our 
comments have not always been received graciously 
by the profession, some of whom appear to take 
every attack upon the scabby members of the flock 
as a charge against the flock itself. But all profes- 
sional men are sensitive, and it is well that they 
should be; still, their sensitiveness should not be so 
acute as to hinder them from ridding themselves 
of associates who disgrace the profession and bring 
it into disrepute. Of course, we have never claimed 
that all, or even a considerable number of the 
members of the bar, were incompetent or guilty of 
improper conduct; that charge would be patently 
untrue. We have merely been solicitous that this 
ancient profession, so closely connected at all times 
with our political and social welfare, be steadfastly 
maintained at a high level of technical ability and of 
moral integrity. 

Mr. Stryker’s remark was occasioned by a denun- 
ciation, proceeding from the opposing counsel, of a 
lawyer of no particular eminence who had been re- 
tained by a “small-time” gambler, and who, it was 
alleged, had not been particular as to the means he 
employed to defend his client. It was no part of Mr. 
Stryker’s purpose to absolve this petty shyster, but 
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he is to be commended for observing that a bar as- 
sociation often swallows camels and strains at 
gnats. By all means, let us disbar the petty shyster. 
But it would be better, it seems to us, for our bar 
associations to train their heaviest guns on the re- 
spectable shyster who uses his position in society 
and at the bar to do untold harm. 

Why not begin with the corporation lawyer who 
can teach his client how to destroy every measure 
taken by the State to improve the condition of the 
wage-earner? One of the sworn obligations of the 
profession is to promote by every means in its 
power the common gcod, and the lawyer who helps 
to create a servile class in the State, sins against 
that obligation. The shyster is not confined to law- 
yers whose practice is restricted to the criminal 
courts, and whose clients are always just out of jail, 
or booked for a return. It seems to us that in recent 
years, the shyster’s favored field is corporation and 
banking law. 


OUR VOCATION 


VOCATION is merely another word for “calling,” 
and the calling of every man on earth is to save his 
immortal soul. He may be a lawyer or a doctor, a 
king or a slave, a learned philosopher or an illiterate 
peasant; and as lawyer, doctor, king, slave, phi- 
losopher, or peasant, he has special duties. The law- 
yer takes care of our temporal affairs, the doctor 
heals the sick body, the slave serves his master, the 
philosopher teaches us, and the peasant tills the 
fields. It is important that these works be well done, 
yet they are of secondary moment. The one thing 
that counts is that every man make the salvation 
of his soul his first duty. 

In the Epistle from which the Church reads to- 
morrow, the seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost, 
St. Paul bids his disciples at Ephesus “walk worthy 
of the vocation in which you are called.” In that 
great city, the center of a degrading form of pagan- 
ism, the little flock of Christians was exposed to 
many dangers. If the seed that had been planted 
were to germinate and bring forth its harvest in 
due time, there must be no schisms, no hurtful dif- 
ferences of opinion, no conduct that might shame 
the Christian name. Hence St. Paul once more 
preaches his sermon on mutual charity and peace. 
Be humble and mild, he tells his disciples, be patient, 
be one in spirit and in the bond of peace, “support- 
ing one another in charity.” 

We, too, live in a pagan world in which it is diffi- 
cult to walk worthy of our vocation. What example 
do we give that world of peace and unity, and above 
all of charity? What example do we give to our own 
families? Where pride, self-seeking, impatience, are 
found there is no charity and no peace. It has been 
said that unkindness is the predominant fault of 
good people; but is there not here some confusion 
of thought? Kindness is the fruit of charity, and if 
kindness is not in us, our charity is suspect. The 
man who is habitually unkind and uncharitable is 
not trying very hard to save his soul by walking 
worthy of his vocation. 
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CANDIDATES’ ADDRESSES. In closing the Maine 
campaign, Governor Landon spoke on the relation- 
ship of government to business. He asserted that 
the NRA, in 1933, changed the fundamental con- 
cept of a free enterprise system in business and that 
the Federal Government assumed authority to 
which it had no right. He believed the codes had 
harmed small businesses, that the Government had 
fostered monopolies, and that planned economy was 
incompatible with a democratic form of govern- 
ment. President Roosevelt, speaking at Charlotte, 
N. C., declared that the Federal Government had 
not infringed any State rights in its conquering of 
the depression; the Federal Government had only 
exercised the functions which it alone could utilize. 
Since he was speaking to a Southern audience he 
emphasized the good results in price-raising in cot- 
ton and tobacco, and pointed out the benefits, in 
general, to workers arising from the NRA. He 
stated that, now, “a very much larger number of 
individuals are back in the black. So are most of 
our small business men, and so are most of our 
corporations, and so are almost all of our municipal 
and county and State governments.” 


ELECTION RESULTS. After four years of Dem- 
ocratic rule, Maine declared itself Republican in the 
elections held on September 14. Lewis O. Barrows 
gained the Governorship, Wallace H. White, Jr., 
was returned as Senator, and three Republican 
Congressmen were elected. Always held to be sig- 
nificant, the Maine elections were regarded this 
year as indicative of a turn toward Governor Lan- 
don and away from President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. The primaries in Michigan were also 
watched as portents of the presidential elections. 
Senator James Couzens, Republican New Dealer, 
was defeated by his straight Republican rival, Gov- 
ernor Wilbur M. Brucker, by a large majority. In 
the Democratic primaries, Louis B. Ward, endorsed 
by Father Coughlin, almost won from the Roose- 
velt Democrat, Representative Prentiss M. Brown. 


DRIVE ON Maprip. Capture of San Sebastian was 
followed by comparative quiet in the Northern sec- 
tor. Instead of turning his forces on Bilbao where 
survivors of Irun and San Sebastian were entrench- 
ing themselves for a final stand, General Mola was 
relying on a thorough blockade of all Northern 
ports to starve out Gijon and Bilbao. This allowed 
him to release part of his troops to aid General 
Franco in his drive on Madrid from Talavera de la 
Reina section where the fighting reached the pro- 
portions of a major offensive. Insurgent forces were 
striving desperately to capture Maqueda. Govern- 
ment authorities realizing the importance of this 


strategic point were massing their best planes and 
finest fighters in this region. Should General Franco 
succeed in capturing Maqueda, he would have a 
clear road to Madrid and Toledo, where the garri- 
son at the Alcazar continued its stubborn resistance 
and turned a deaf ear to the pleas of Government 
officials and foreign diplomats to release at least the 
women and children. On the failure of all negotia- 
tions the Government announced its intention of 
dynamiting the fort before Insurgent reinforce- 
ments come to its rescue. Insurgent air raids kept 
Madrid in a state of alarm, whil mass executions 
of Insurgent sympathizers continued. In Bilbao an 
attempt of 400 troops to escape to Insurgent ranks 
was frustrated and sixty-two officers were execu- 
ted. The United States authorized its representative 
to leave Bilbao and gave a last opportunity to all 
Americans to evacuate Madrid. 


CACERES YIELDS SECRET. A despatch to the New 
York Times revealed that a huge airport had been 
hastily established at Caceres as a base of opera- 
tions for German planes manned by German fliers 
in the Insurgent cause. On the same day came news 
from Paris of the arrival in Madrid of groups of 
Russian fliers to offer their services to the Govern- 
ment. The same report mentioned thirty other 
foreign aviators quartered in Madrid. New York 
Journal’s H. R. Knickerbocker and Herald-Tribune’s 
John Whitaker with a few companions were re- 
ported held by Insurgent officials when they sought 
to inquire too closely into doings at Caceres. For- 
eign Minister Yvon Delbos of France complained of 
the difficulties that Portugal was placing in the way 
of the London conference on neutrality. The effect 
of the attempted mutiny of two Portuguese ships 
has been a heightening of Portuguese sympathy for 
the Spanish Insurgents. 


NUREMBERG CONGRESS. Approximately one million 
Germans flocked from all sections of the Reich to 
attend the National Socialist party congress at 
Nuremberg. The congress was occupied largely 
with the failures of Soviet Russia at home and of 
the menace of its propaganda abroad. Chancelor 
Hitler declared: ‘““What a miserable economic sys- 
tem must be that which cannot succeed in providing 
for its inhabitants even though its acreage per head 
is eighteen times Germany’s.” Considerable signif- 
icance was attached to his intimation that if Ger- 
many possessed the Soviet’s Ural Mountains, Si- 
beria and the Ukraine, it would “swim in plenty.” 
Both Dr. Goebbels and Dr. Alfred Rosenberg as- 
serted that the Soviet Government was under Jew- 
ish control. Dr. Rosenberg read a long list of names 
which, he said, were those of Russian officials who 
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were Jews, declaring that ninety-eight per cent of 
the personnel of the Russian Government was Jew- 
ish. A train of twelve cars stood in Nuremberg for 
the visitors’ inspection. Each car carried a huge 
painted sign: “Bolshevism, World Enemy No. 1.” 
Each car contained exhibitions of Communist ac- 
tivities. After the congress the train began a jour- 
ney through the towns and villages of the Reich. A 
pastoral letter signed by Catholic Bishops was pre- 
pared appealing to all German Catholics to strug- 
gle for the preservation of the Catholic schools 
which are guaranteed in the Concordat. “To de- 
mand confessional schools is a duty imposed by 
conscience on every Catholic,”’ the pastoral declared. 


PopPpE ASSAILS COMMUNISM. The Holy Father 
made a historic address against Communism on 
September 14. Speaking in the Swiss Hall of the 
Papal palace at Castel Gandolfo, the Pope addressed 
his words not only to the 400 Spanish Bishops, 
priests, and nuns, all refugees from Spain, but by 
means of a vast radio hookup to the whole world. 
The Pope paid high tribute to the heroism of the 
refugees, decried the horrors of civil war, con- 
demned the Bolshevist doctrine of world revolution, 
and appealed to the heads of Government “to 
hasten to repair the breach—if indeed, it is not 
already too late.” 


CANADA-RUSSIA TRADE RELATIONS. On the basis 
that Russia was not then a party to the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Bennett government on February 27, 
1931 imposed an embargo against imports from 
Russia of coal, wood pulp, lumber and timber of all 
kinds, asbestos and furs. This embargo was can- 
celed by Prime Minister Mackenzie King, following 
a visit to Russia of his Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, W. D. Euler. Russia’s embargo of retaliation 
was also canceled by the Soviet Government. 


LITTLE ENTENTE CONFERENCE. The Little Entente 
meeting at Bratislava issued a final report in which 
it expressed regret over Austria’s one-sided modi- 
fication of her disarmament obligations under the 
treaty of St. Germain and approved the principle 
of non-intervention in Spanish affairs. The report 
revealed that the Entente no longer trusted the 
League of Nations but that it would rearm drastic- 
ally and rely for security on regional pacts. To re- 
lieve Germany’s pressure on Jugoslavia her two 
allies in the Entente resolved on economic conces- 
sions. The value of these remained doubtful, how- 
ever, as Rumania and Czechoslovakia themselves 
need markets for their farm products. 


FRENCH STRIKES Grow. Premier Blum held con- 
ferences last week with delegates from both the 
workers and employers in the current textile strike. 
Both sides were adamant, however. The workers 
felt that any recession from their present position 
would mean the loss of all the benefits of the July 
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agreement. Moreover, they accused the employers 
of seeking to destroy the Popular Front Govern- 
ment. The employers insisted that labor was at- 
tempting to sovietize industry. With the deadlock 
admitted by the Premier, the nation again became 
fearful of a general strike. More than 80,000 work- 
ers were involved in the textile strike; many metal 
workers were out; labor leaders seemed bent upon 
bringing their demands to a final issue and work- 
ing for a complete victory. 


NEW SOUTH CHINA TROUBLES. Despite Nanking’s 
assertions that a successful peace settlement was 
arranged with Southern China insuring unification 
and enlargement of the Central Government’s au- 
thority, it appeared later that Nanking had to con- 
cede much to the rebel leaders. Kwangsi was not 
forced to demobilize a single military unit and the 
rebel leaders remained in their original positions, 
with increased prestige. General Tsai Tingkai’s 
Nineteenth Route army, which fought the Japanese 
in Shanghai in 1932 has been reconstructed by 
funds from Nanking, though it occupied forcibly a 
portion of Kwangtung from which it ejected a Cen- 
tral Government force. These forces blocked both 
Chinese and Japanese attempts to investigate the 
slaying by a mob of Junzo Nakano, Japanese pro- 
prietor of a drug store in Pakhoi. Before this clash 
six Japanese warships had assembled off the coast 
of Hainan Island, sent by the Tokyo Government to 
protect Japanese interests in South China. Nanking 
meanwhile promised action and redress. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND HITLER. The British 
Government recently made it clear that any pres- 
sure by Adolph Hitler for the return of German 
colonies will be resisted. The Government also re- 
fused to become involved in Hitler’s crusade against 
Bolshevism, in the belief that the impending Leftist 
defeat in Spain will deal a sufficient blow to the ac- 
tivities of the Communist International, and that 
Europe’s real danger is the militarism of Berlin. 
The Government felt strengthened in its negative 
attitude by the action of the Trades Union Congress 
at Plymouth when it refused to allow Communists 
to become any part of the labor movement in Eng- 
land. Sir Walter Citrine in addressing the Trades 
Union Congress indicated that the aim of the Com- 
munists throughout the non-Russian world is no 
longer to function as a distinct politieal party but to 
join forces with some party in power and then in- 
fuse it with Communist principles. 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS. President Vargas of 
Brazil in a message to Congress asked that “the 
state of war” be prolonged for ninety days. This 
was necessary, he said, to permit the newly estab- 
lished tribunal to try the Leftists accused of insti- 
gating the November revolt, and secondly to defend 
democratic institutions still menaced by subversive 
elements which are said to be in the pay of inter- 
national organizations. 
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LIT SCHOOLS 


EDITOR: It may interest Mr. Gallati, the writer 
of the letter concerning Catholic education in your 
issue of September 12, to know that New York had 
a successful night school for Catholic men last year. 
A group of Catholic lay professors which the writer 
organized, under the auspices of, and with the co- 
operation of the Jesuit fathers of Xavier High 
School, New York, conducted a school for adult 
Catholics which proved to be a most successful 
experiment. The courses were planned to meet a 
long felt need, and we are happy to note a warm 
response from our students. 

This autumn several new courses will be added 
and Mr. Gallati and all other men will be welcome. 
Thus, a few forward-looking people have sensed 
the need for constructive Catholic lay action, and 
have laid a foundation for what we hope will grow 
into a permanent organization of Catholic educa- 
tion for adults. 

The writer is also happy to state that following 
the example of St. Joseph’s, in Philadelphia, and 
St. Francis Xavier’s, in New York, similar projects 
are contemplated in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. With a start made on both coasts we may 
hope to see centers across the continent, and a 
sturdy growth of Catholic education for men and 
women who are obliged to study after the day’s 
work is over. 

Should Mr. Gallati or any interested student wish 
further information, the Dean of Xavier High 
School or the writer will be pleased to receive com- 
munications. 


New York, N. Y. ELLA B. DAvIs 


WISEST TEACHERS 


EDITOR: It grieved me deeply to see published the 
article Be Good Sweet Maid, Let Who Will Be 
Clever. If it will do anything to our young people, 
it will, I fear, increase their already too little rever- 
ence for and estimation of some of the wisest teach- 
ers God ever put on this earth, our Catholic nuns. 
Let not the writer of the aforementioned article 
“wonder if our present-day nuns fully understand.” 
Mrs. Homan can rest assured that they do. Here is 
one person who does happen to know that nuns do 
understand life and all its demands of the present 
day, and that they, if any in this wide world of 
ours, are putting across the Catholic way of living. 
Would to God we had a greater army of them to 
help turn aside the avalanche of paganism! 

Having been in contact with their various Orders 
for years past, I have yet to come upon the nun 
who has displayed anything as crassly ignorant as 
the one H. W. H. satirizes so strongly. Granted that 


Mrs. Homan’s love of humor and satire has not 
strained the truth, need there be pointed out the 
sophism involved in citing one’s sole experience as 
indicative of the attitude of all nuns, or of the fal- 
lacy of taking one college as the criterion of all 
colleges? 


St. Mary’s, Kan. L. J. EVETT 


SURPRISED EYES 


EDITOR: The August 22 issue of AMERICA finally 
wended its way yesterday (via the postman’s don- 
key) up to our convent in the Appennines. Pre- 
vious to this, I had often considered the idea of 
writing an open letter to one of our Catholic peri- 
odicals, preferably yours—concerning the remark- 
able development of the Catholic press in modern 
Poland. What was, then, my surprise when my eyes 
lighted on your Comment in that same number on 
the effective way the Franciscans in Poland are 
carrying into effect the great apostolate of the 
press. So much is being said and written these days 
about the proper and effective presentation of the 
Catholic cause via the Catholic press, that I venture 
to suggest that a study of the methods adopted by 
them to realize that program would fully repay any 
effort that might be zealously expended in that di- 
rection. 

The writer was led to describe the members of 
the community as wearing the brown habit. Ever 
since the coming of the friars into Poland about 
1232, Franciscan as a name has been applied ex- 
clusively to the Friars Minor Conventual, who wear 
the black habit of the Order. What probably gave 
impulse to this rendering of the word was its spon- 
taneous association in the writer’s mind with the 
active participation of our brethren of the brown 
habit (as Franciscan as we, of course) in the cause 
of Catholic journalism in America. 

Bagnoregio, Italy GAUDENS SEvuFT, O.F.M. 


POSSIBLE? 


EDITOR: I had it from reliable sources in Mexico 
that the Communist teachers of that unhappy 
country were preparing a hecatomb for Septem- 
ber 16, which, as you know, was a national feast- 
day. It seems that the examples of brutality set 
by Spanish Communists were to be imitated. The 
plan was to massacre some hundreds of Catho- 
lic leaders in revenge for the boycott which these 
brave men had been organizing against the atheis- 
tic and morally corrupting influence of the Mexican 
state school. This plan was not realized on Septem- 
ber 16, but later on, when the American election 
shall be over, it may be executed. Anyway, it might 
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interest your readers and spur them on to pray 
for the children of Mexico whose souls are daily be- 
ing sacrificed at the altar of the Communist Mexi- 
can totalitarian state. 


New York, N. Y. JAIME CASTIELLO, S.J. 


HOW TO LOPSIDE 


EDITOR: Current History for September 1936 
(pg. 20-22) comments on the Spanish “revolt.” The 
notes were written in mid-August. They are not 
violently anti-Catholic, but reflect that “conspiracy 
of silence” and “method of suggestion” which are 
more dangerous, at times, to the cause of the 
Church than frontal attack: “neither side is ex- 
empted from its quota of atrocities’; “the Govern- 
ment has learned the result of showing leniency 
to disloyal Army officers,” etc. 

I do not claim that all of the Rightists are actu- 
ated by the highest motives. But—concerning the 
“religious issue” in Spain; concerning the anti- 
Catholic clauses in the Constitution; concerning the 
failure of Azania to abate outrages upon the clergy 
and Religious, (which was a prime cause of the so- 
called “rebellion’”’) ; concerning the pillaging of con- 
vents, the murder of priests and nuns, and the de- 
struction of religious houses which marked the re- 
sistance of Leftists to the rising, Current History 
says just nothing. 

I write to AMERICA, rather than directly to Cur- 
rent History, since that magazine does not admit 
letters challenging its articles. I do not impugn 
the motives of the editors, but I do state that their 
account of the Spanish crisis is lopsided, if not 
“doctored.” Owing to the wide circulation, great 
influence, and loudly claimed “objectivity” of this 
magazine, Catholics should note its failure to say 
one word concerning murdered priests, outraged 
nuns, and pillaged convents in Spain. 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON, S.J. 


MR. AND MRS. 


EDITOR: For some time past, the Catholic press 
has been striving heroically to bring before the at- 
tention of the world that modern life is in the death 
grip of a moral decadence. Reform campaigns can- 
not be fought in editorial columns, merely. Mass ac- 
tion is necessary. The depression did not start in 
editorial offices; it sprang up in the home; and until 
Mr. and Mrs. Individual and Junior and Sister are 
taught to realize that they are responsible for the 
trouble there will be no change. The press fretted 
over the movie situation for years; but as soon as 
people in general were stirred, thousands strong to 
support the Legion of Decency, things began to 
happen. 

How about a crusade for Christ? Of course there 
is a rub! In these days congregations must be han- 
dled with solicitous care. Who among us has not 
heard some ultra-brave individual assert: ‘Priests 
can’t talk down to us any more; we are modern and 
we think for ourselves!’ But this is the most def- 
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inite sign of the decadence and therefore the main 
reason why the clergy should hammer the truth 
home with heroic persistency. A pastor said to me 
recently while discussing personal-conduct sermons 
that if he did much of it his people would walk out. 
“Why,” he said, “they even glare at us when we 
urge them to occupy front seats so they may follow 
Mass with better attention.” 

Well, Christ flayed men from the temple and as 
Christ was God he must have realized this was the 
proper course to pursue. He knew the human heart 
because He created it; He knew, too, that a chas- 
tized child returns chastened and humbled and in 
most instances, better for the punishment. 

Flushing, L. I. MARIE DUFF 


CATHOLIC RECORDS 


EDITOR: Some days ago I was showing your 
friend, Father John O’Rourke, S.J. (formerly Rec- 
tor of the Biblical Institute, Rome, and of New 
York), around our Catholic Central Library, 74 
Merrion Square, Dublin. He happened to notice that 
our volumes of the Records and Studies of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society began 
with Volume XIX, and said he felt sure that you, or 
the editor of the Historical Society’s publications, 
would help us to secure the previous volumes. I 
answered that it would not be fair to expect a pres- 
ent of them, but he said he did not mean that, but 
only that you might know of a set not wanted by 
its owners or else of some generous benefactor who 
might be induced to give us a set. So I am venturing 
to pass on his suggestion to you. I am not, of course, 
forgetting that we are already deeply in debt to the 
Historical Society for the volumes already sent to 
us. 
The Central Catholic Library, as its Irish title 
Leabharlann An Chreidimh tells us, is the Library 
of the Faith. Founded in 1922 by an association of 
Catholic priests and laymen under the patronage of 
His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, its primary 
object is expressed in its motto: Ut cooperatores 
simus veritatis. (III Ep. Joannes 8.) The library is 
essentially a work of Catholic Apostolate fulfilling 
the ideals of Our Holy Father, the Pope, who has 
given it a special blessing. It furthers every branch 
of active Catholicism by shedding light on all the 
problems that confront the social worker. It af- 
fords him a means of learning from the experience 
of the past and gives him the authoritative teaching 
of the Church. Catholic thought down the ages is 
thus reflected on Catholic life in the present day 
and this unifying principle binding together its 
thirty sections gives it a special educative value 
making it a valuable supplement to other libraries 
more general in scope. By providing books in many 
languages including, of course, Irish, it promotes 
the taste for what is best in literature, and fosters 
the production of Catholic books. While aiding the 
student and the writer individually it also encour- 
ages study clubs and reading circles. Already it has 
been the model for foreign Catholic libraries. 
Dublin, Ireland. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
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HOW MUCH 
DO | LIKE A PUN? 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








“YOU like chips, don’t you?” said the little girl, as 
I kept reaching my hand into the dish and ex- 
tracted another and another flaky fried-potato and 
began crackling it with my teeth. “Yes” I replied 
“T’m a regular chip monk.” 

Now how funny are such things? How good is a 
pun? Even at its best I claim it is never very good. 
In fact, I think it is somewhat harmful to the mind. 

The other day it was reported in the newspaper 
that a Maine hen had won a prize for having 
hatched nearly two hundred pullets in the course 
of a single year. Now what ought the faithful 
punster to remark on hearing that? He ought to 
remark that the hen deserved the Pulletser Prize. 
I see. And when one happens to get off at the wrong 
subway station, and has to walk a considerable dis- 
tance before reaching a convent of contemplatives 
where one is going to give a conference, what ought 
one not to say to the gentle porteress when her 
voice is heard in welcome behind the dark grille? 
One ought not to say “I’d walk a mile for a Carmel- 
ite.” And why ought one not to say this? To answer 
this question I shall have to get down to a diagnosis 
of a pun and find just what mental level the mind 
reaches in achieving one. 

Obviously the mental level is not very deep. For 
a pun is only surface humor. Real humor consists 
in seeing an incongruity between the fact and an 
imitation of a fact, between a truth and an almost 
truth. The incongruity observed is not complete, 
but only partial; because a likeness as well as an 
unlikeness must exist in the bogus that pretends to 
be real before it becomes funny. When both are 
presented to the mind in contrast, we laugh. Why 
we laugh is a mystery. It seems that the intellect 
is submitted to some sort of hot and cold douche 
in one shower. The mind half accepts, half rejects 
what is being offered to it for recognition. At one 
and the same moment it sees a darkness and a light, 
a nothingness and a somethingness; it becomes 
simultaneously aware of its own madness and its 
own sanity. 

This experience makes it rush to the exercise of 
knowledge with a new freshness and delight. It 
leaps, jumps at truth, snares it out of the trap- 


pings that try to conceal it, and fairly hugs it with 
joy, beholding it, as it were, like sunlight seeping 
through a cloud, like bright water bubbling out of 
the parched earth. The mind becomes tremendous- 
ly excited over the fact that it can not be fooled, 
over the surprising accuracy of its own function in 
the face of a plausible mistake. This causes a sur- 
plus activity to take place in the spirit which re- 
verts inward, and, finding no place to go, turns 
outward, quickly overflows into the body, and re- 
sults in that beautiful explosion called laughter, 
which is not only analogically divine but also 
specifically human. Animals do not laugh; neither 
do angels. The former cannot see the point of what 
is laughable; the latter have nothing to laugh with. 

It will be well to make here a most important 
observation. One cannot laugh at the false which 
imitates the true, unless one knows clearly that 
there is a true, and that the false, though approxi- 
mating it, is not achieving it. A toy frog is funny 
both because it is a frog, and because it isn’t; also 
because there is a real frog which it isn’t. A mon- 
key is amusing, first, because he is not a man; sec- 
ond, because he certainly looks and acts very much 
like a man; and, third, because there is such a 
being as man. 

Other things being equal, our ability to laugh 
depends on the number of our certitudes, because 
the more certitudes we possess the more counter- 
feits of them can occur. People who believe in little 
laugh at little. The world of the skeptic is an utterly 
humorless one. If, when I go to the zoo and am con- 
fronted with an almost human-featured chimpanzee 
who amuses me with his antics and the expression 
he assumes while munching peanuts,—if I am sud- 
denly persuaded that this tailed, hairy, smelly crea- 
ture is in reality a sleeping Shakespeare, a dormant 
Goethe, an undeveloped Milton, on the verge of 
breaking into speech, asserting his intelligence, and 
announcing his rage at the injustice of being con- 
fined in a cage, then the chimpanzee not only ceases 
to be amusing to me, he becomes positively and 
shriekingly tragic. Professor Yerkes, the Yale psy- 
chologist, keeps, I am told, a statue of a gorilla on 
his desk. For his own amusement? No. For his own 
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contemplation. The professor’s bronze gorilla is not 
a toy; it is a terror: a horrible picture of what 
Yerkes believes he himself would be if his ancestors 
had not mated correctly. 

Some years ago we had not lost our enthusiasm 
for the circus, that delightful world of topsy-turvy 
where all the men behaved like animals, and all 
the animals like men. While attending the circus 
we enjoyed our sanity all the more from having 
it rubbed the wrong way. We admired the intel- 
ligent elephant, we chuckled at the unintelligent 
clown. But only because it was all a few hours of 
make-believe. Nobody went to the circus labora- 
tory-minded, or imagined for a moment that after 
the show the elephant went out and bought a copy 
of the evening newspaper; or that the clown trotted 
off to a cage and began drinking water through his 
nose. How long the circus, a world-old institution, 
will endure depends on how long a still large num- 
ber of normal minds can withstand, let us say, the 
influence of Columbia University psychologists, 
who observe in rat mazes those pedagogical prin- 
ciples which they supply generously to New York 
school teachers for the training and edification of 
our children. ... Animals, by the way, never go to 
the circus. They have to be forced there, and forcib- 
ly kept there, too. 

I think I am now able to say exactly what a pun 
is. It consists in seeing the incongruity between the 
true and the false in the matter of words. The 
reason why a pun is never unequivocally funny is 
because words are only arbitrary symbols of 
thought: their truth is due entirely to custom, not 
to essence or idea. Humor consists in seeing incon- 
gruity in idea. Puns are only pseudo-humorous. 

The French have the right name for a pun when 
they call it un jeu de mots. It is true that a pun 
besides being a mere jeu de mots can sometimes 
carry a humorous overtone in idea, as, for instance, 
calling Mr. Chesterton “a tank of paradoxygen.” 
But the pun-ness of this statement might be taken 
away without destroying the humor. Mr. Chester- 
ton would be funny as a tank of anything, having 
once described himself as “a well-meaning hippo- 
potamus.” But in the strict pun it is required that 
there be only an incongruity of words without let- 
ting in any incongruity of idea. When Voltaire re- 
marked to a lady seated next to him at dinner, who 
insisted on dropping tobacco ashes in his tea-cup: 
J’aimerais mieux mon thé que des cendres (J’aime- 
rais mieux monter que descendre), he uttered a 
perfect pun, in which there is clearly no vestige of 
humor, though there is something of wit. But a 
witty man is admired for his mental adroitness 
rather than for his mental hilarity. He can often 
be, as Voltaire was (Alfred Noyes to the contrary 
notwithstanding), the most cruel and cynical of 
men. He can even be an atheist. A humorist can- 
not be primarily a cynic, nor ever an atheist. 

Sometimes, because of its extreme appositeness 
to a situation, a pun can acquire an elegance that 
makes it relatively delightful. As good a pun as 
was ever spoken, to my memory, was made by a 
young English Jesuit, now teaching at Wimbledon 
College. He met in a railway train a young man 
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who said he was constructing a philosophy of his 
own. The young man declared that he set the 
foundation of his private philosophical system in 


the following epistemological principle: “I am, 
therefore I think!” “Oh” replied the young Jesuit 
“isn’t that putting Descartes before the horse?” 

The trouble with the inveterate punster is that 
he does not wait for puns to occur, nor even for 
one to be needed; he goes about seeking them, 
forcibly making them up. And this requires almost 
no talent, because word resemblances (which can 
be easily turned into word absurdities) are un- 
countable. “Miscellaneous the greatest man in 
Italy”; such things. Our recent epidemic of Knock- 
Knocks became almost immediately tiresome be- 
cause nobody would listen to anybody else’s Knock- 
Knock. It was easy to make up dozens of one’s own. 

Likewise, a pun requires no art whatsoever in 
the telling. A genuine joke often demands some 
dramatic ability in putting it across. But a pun is 
equally good in anybody’s mouth, with anybody’s 
voice, with anybody’s gestures. And once heard, 
one wants nothing more than never to hear it again. 
Our tendency on hearing a pun is almost as much 
to jeer as to cheer, not because it is bogus, but be- 
cause it is bogus-bogus. That most withering of all 
depreciations, “He thinks he’s funny,” is applied 
most frequently to whom? To the punster. Ameri- 
can radio comedians, with a plethora of puns on 
every program, have long since ceased to be enter- 
taining. They have become positive nuisances. 

The English are incorrigible punsters, but their 
puns are better than ours because they take more 
care with them, and, being conservative by nature, 
they do not try to make too many. Americans must 
always over-produce, and over-production in the 
matter of puns is disastrous. We would do better 
to leave all puns to the English and turn our minds 
to that field of humor where extravagance is no 
handicap, and where nobody in the world is able 
to compete with us: the field of metaphor. Ameri- 
can metaphors are in a class by themselves, the 
brightest, wildest, most exhilirating in the world, 
the despair of all Europeans. The metaphors in Cole 
Porter’s remarkable ditty, ‘“You’re the Top,” are 
not only the most inventive imaginable, but their 
very extravagance enhances their charm. The 
headline-writer on a New York newspaper, who, 
when John Masefield visited America a few years 
ago, captioned the story of the poet-laureate’s re- 
fusal to give an interview to the newspaper re- 
porters with the title King’s Canary Refuses to 
Chirp produced a specimen of what we can expect 
any moment in our daily journals. And no English 
low-brow would be capable, as Ring Lardner’s base- 
ball player was, of giving his sweetheart a look 
“that you could pour on a waffle.” 

I said in the beginning of this paper that puns 
can be harmful to the mind. They can, because they 
teach the mind to become flaccid and lazy, lazy in 
a sublime activity where it should be most alert: 
in laughter, that delightful paroxysm of soul and 
body together, in which human nature rejoices in 
its own sanity in a way no ape has since the world 
began, nor will until the world ends. 














BOOKS 


MAJOR 
NOVELIST 


Far Forest. By Francis Brett Young, Reynal and 

Hitchcock. $2.50 
SINCE the deaths of John Galsworthy and Arnold Ben- 
nett and the disappearance of H. G. Wells into the 
thickets of sociology it has become increasingly evident 
that Francis Brett Young is the most important novel- 
ist in the main tradition of English fiction. Far Forest, 
his twenty-fourth novel, is perhaps his best, although 
many readers may continue to prefer the earlier My 
Brother Jonathan, The Redlakes, and the fairly recent 
White Ladies. But whether it is or not, this book 
evidences Mr. Young’s persistent capacity to produce 
prose fiction which is at the same time dramatic, poetic, 
and realistic. His peculiar excellence rests in this ability 
to combine qualities for which other writers are in- 
dividually celebrated and to do so with an effortless 
grace and a coherent economy. 

His sense of drama is not, like that of Hugh Walpole 
and of J. B. Priestley, factitious; there is little of the 
Hatter’s Castle blood and thunder in the struggle of 
Jenny Hadley and David Wilden against the chains of 
Mawne Heath and the Black Country. The conflict is 
gradual, natural, atmospheric. From the original scene 
at Werewood where the two cousins come together for 
the first time to experience brief, joyful relief, the one 
from the dismal alleys of the chainmakers, the other 
from the dank prison of the coal pits, through their 
separate adventures—Jenny’s servitude under her hypo- 
critical Aunt Thirza, her hard labor and tragic romance 
at Gannow Green, the birth of her child, her return to 
Mawne Heath, her marriage to the murderer, Fred 
Badger, and David’s slow, grinding struggle at the 
teacher’s college, the sufferings endured by his sensitive 
poverty up to the final reunion of the two at the cot- 
tage by Gladden Brook—through all these travails and 
little respites of happiness the reader follows them until, 
scarcely aware he has climbed so high, he emerges upon 
a shining plateau of peace and contentment. 

As in real life, doom is sudden, although its approach 
is unnoticed. Jenny and David do not realize that death, 
murder, and betrayal can happen to them, just as it 
has happened to the people in the newspapers, that 
their lives have been partly shaped by the glowing fur- 
naces and deep pits of the Black Country, by secret 
humors of the blood which has boiled and cooled in the 
veins of generations of ancestors. The fact that the con- 
flict and the resolution cannot be stated in general terms, 
as it can be in Hardy for instance, only means that 
Far Forest is not a tragedy and that the fate of Jenny 
and David is intelligently benevolent. 

Mr. Young’s fundamental optimism is partly the result 
of his instinctively poetic outlook. Not only in his master- 
ly description of nature in its mysterious moods and sea- 
sons but chiefly in his ability to estimate the effect of 
place upon the emotions and habits of his characters is 
he the genuine poet. Werewood, Gannow Green, Mawne, 
the Welsh mining towns, Bromwich, the ugly and the 
beautiful leap to life. When he does horrify us, it is 
only to make the sublime more sublime and to show 
how wonderfully the desire for beauty and the good life 
survive in slums and slag-heaps. Similarly in his analysis 
of character, the good and the bad, the ugly and the 
beautiful are not balanced artificially; Aunt Thirza is 
not merely a foil for Jem Wilden, nor Mr. Grainger an 
opposite of his wife. The contrast is more natural, less 
logical, like a landscape in which there is a pervading 
peace marred by the scars of malignant lightning. 


It would be distinctly false, however, to convey the 
impression that Mr. Young’s present work is romantic. 
Like White Ladies it employs symbolism. The forest, 
Jenny’s and David’s ancestral home, is the true haven 
of their spirits; the mines and the forges are marks of 
Babylonian captivity. But the significance is not stressed. 
The opposition here is not between two values, but be- 
tween two entirely separate and concrete worlds. In- 
cidents of ordinary life are so finely wrought that ex- 
planations are unnecessary; events are so cunningly em- 
phasized that the reader is cumpelled, without the slight- 
est hint from the author, to draw his own conclusions. 
The symbolism, then, is a matter of inference rather 
than language, and for this reason is effective. 

Because Far Forest is so definitely a work of art, so 
remarkable a combination of plan and poetry, realism 
and atmosphere, it may seem overscrupulous to qualify 
praise. Perhaps it is; for, however fortnight he is in 
depicting the moral life of the British working class, 
Mr. Young’s own integrity is unquestionable. But one is 
not questioning his integrity when one suggests that he 
has ignored (in the case of Jenny Hadley almost com- 
pletely) the sense of sin. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him that Jenny would have been an infinitely 
richer character, not if she had been religious, but if she 
had been aware, however hazily, of her own pathetic 
guilt. The moral question is here an artistic one, since 
Jenny’s utter lack of conscience makes her, for a short 
time, a spiritual nonentity. She deserves more under- 
standing from her very distinguished creator. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


THINGS TO 
COME 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION. By H. G. Wells. The 

Macmillan Company. $2 
MODESTY, according to the dictionary, is “an humble 
estimate of oneself in comparison with others or with 
the demands of some undertaking.” It has not been a 
very conspicuous virtue of twentieth century Americans. 
We like to do things in a big way, the bigger the better, 
and “biggest in the world” is a boast we dearly love to 
make. Until the depression of 1929 cramped our style, 
the Empire State Building was in the way of becoming 
a symbol of our character. 

Two recent events give rise to the suspicion that a 
strain of megalomania is becoming predominant in the 
British character. Our English cousins built a boat called 
the Queen Mary, drove her furiously across the ocean, 
and then flooded the world with boasting of the fact 
that on the ship-lanes of the Atlantic England was big- 
gest. The other event is the book under review. 

It is not a big book in size, like Anthony Adverse or 
the British Encyclopedia. In fact, it is smallish—217 
pages in all. But in its scope and purpose, in the range 
of subject-matters treated, it is the biggest book we 
have ever read. It professes to review and make a syn- 
thesis of life. Nothing that concerns man from the days 
“he swung as an ape from tree to tree,” down to our 
own time, is intentionally omitted. Religion, morals, edu- 
cation, economics, philosophy, art, literature, war, love, 
money and the League of Nations are but a few of the 
subjects touched upon. And then with magnificent 
strokes of the pen, a new and better world is builded, 
boldly and without the slightest trace of an “humble 
estimate of oneself in comparison with the demands of 
the undertaking.” It is the antithesis of modesty. 
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This breath-taking task is presented imaginatively, as 
a summary of a fourteen-volume masterpiece of one 
William Steele, American scientist, industrialist, and 
internationalist, who, after a busy and full life, retires 
to a life of study on the Riviera. His purpose is to gather 
the fruit of man’s endeavors in every department of 
life, sift the best from what is useless and antiquated, 
and present as his legacy to the world a complete plan 
for the perfect and abundant life. 

It cannot be denied that there are some keen and bril- 
liant criticisms of men and institutions. And it is quite 
evident that Mr. Wells has read and observed a few 
things about a lot of subjects. But it is very plain from 
this sort of book, if he is really serious, that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. And it is hard to escape 
the conclusion, from all we have read of the author, 
that he does take himself very seriously in his role as 
super-critic of human civilization. 

Mr. Wells does not argue about things. He sweeps 
them off the face of the earth, if they displease him, 
with an epithet. Perhaps the recounting of a few of his 
cast-offs will best describe the book. 

Personal immortality is “the naive imagination of the 
child, the savage or the simpleton.” The Ten Command- 
ments are “fantastically inadequate and silly.” Educa- 
tion needs “a new sort of teacher altogether”; the en- 
tire present system must be uprooted, because “it derives 
from the technical training of medieval priests and 
monks.” The “preservation of the Bible as a book sacred 
beyond criticism has kept alive a tradition of barbaric 
cunning and barbaric racialism, to the infinite injury 
of economic and political life.” Sin is simply “fear that 
a mistake has been made entailing unpleasant conse- 
quences.” But “in the past century there has been an 
immense release of the human imagination from the 
fear of sin.” (I can almost hear Wells sigh with relief 
when he wrote that sentence.) 

Some last few choice bits. “The Christian virtue of 
continence is a negative vice. A candid medical profes- 
sion should be able to tell us what are, at different times, 
and for different temperaments, the limits of the op- 
timum of sexual satisfaction....Strict mating is com- 
patible with the isolated lair of lion or tiger, but not 
with an open society.... “To lock up love in a duality is 
in the end to frustrate it altogether....Love man, but 
not a man, love woman, but not a woman.” 

Ropert A. Hewitt, S.J. 


ROBERT FRANCIS 
AND ROBERT FROST 


STAND witH Mg Here. By Robert Francis. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.75 
IT is no harm to write poetry like Robert Frost if one 
ean do it. Robert Francis can do it, and does it very well. 
In fact, one might almost say that he overdoes it in the 
sense that it is as frightening to see an author write just 
like another as it would be to see him look just like an- 
other. And the scare is all the more pronounced in the 
case of these two poets when one notices the startling 
similarity in their names. Here is Robert Francis in a 
strict copy of Robert Frost: 


Our paths happened to cross in space and time 
And so we met, he going north, I west. 

What he saw of me and thought of me 
Remains unwritten. I saw a black snake head 
Out from a shell and mesozoic legs 

And tail. We both stood still and stared as if 
We both could afford a few moments so spent. 
He was some hundred million years behind. 
Had there been any question of right of way 
He had it by those hundred million years. 

I was the upstart. But there was no question 
Of right of way. He had his path, I mine. 

I waited to see him start. At last he started. 


But there are other poems in the book in which Mr. 
Francis is, I shall not say, wholly himself, but more like 
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himself, which is about the only kind of distinct literary 
personality anyone can manage to achieve. It is called 
Night Train, and there is some extra music in it of which 
the thrifty Frost would not be capable, though both are 
poets of “the restrained, meditative, lonely world of New 
England.” 


Across the dim frozen fields of night 


Where is it going, where is it going? 
No throb of wheels, no rush of light. 
Only a whistle blowing, blowing. 
Only a whistle blowing. 


Something echoing through my brain, 
Something timed between Roop one waking, 
Murmurs, murmurs this may the train 
I must be sometime, somewhere taking, 

I must be sometime taking. 


In these days of deliberate osbcurantism, when a num- 
ber of poet-puppies, full of cosmic urges, are barking 
so unintelligibly at the universe, it is refreshing to find 
a poet who still clings to the traditional sanities, and 
who thinks it is barely possible to say something in a 
modern way without going Leftist. Robert Francis is 
eminently intelligible and has not unburdened himself 
of intellect in order to poetize. He sees familiar things 
in an old and in a new way and lets us see them too. 

ARTHUR KEVIN SMITH 


COOPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH 


WHOSE CONSTITUTION: AN INQUIRY INTO THE GEN- 

ERAL WELFARE. By Henry A. Wallace. Reynal & Hitch- 

cock. $1.75 
ECONOMIC factors have bulked exceedingly large in the 
making of our political institutions; our unique federal 
republic was conceived during and because of an eco- 
nomic crisis; our Constitution has suffered severe jolts 
from a laissez-faire approach to periodic economic crises. 
Today serious minds are wondering whether they will 
weather the present social commotion. 

This volume by our Secretary of Agriculture is an ef- 
fort to state the modern problem and to suggest a rem- 
edy. With the hope of finding our sense of direction, the 
background of our political life is rapidly examined. The 
investigation reveals a mad scramble by the two major 
economic groups for the power to profit from nature’s 
extravagant gifts. To others I yield the privilege of chal- 
lenging the numerous dubious conclusions in this book; 
the problem and the remedy will claim my attention. 

The problem is sufficiently clear. Can the new social 
order, which must integrate our economic activity into a 
unified organism, be efficiently adapted to our unique 
form of government? Or must we scrap the Constitution 
and our federal republic with its presidential system for 
a strong national republic with a parliamentary system 
—or possibly for a one-man government? That is the 
problem. It is a real one, and it must be faced and 
solved. Economic and political forces are not controlled 
and confined by archaic solemnities and sedentary tac- 
tics. 

As Wallace sees it, our situation today is quite similar 
to that of post-Revolutionary days. With authority from 
their respective states to reverse the Articles of Confed- 
eration, the delegates to the Philadelphia Convention 
ignored their credentials and boldly scrapped the Arti- 
cles. A novel government—a federal republic of limited 
powers—was proposed as the only adequate government 
capable of functioning for the general welfare. The peo- 
ple accepted the revolutionary plan and have never re- 
gretted the acceptance. A similar revision or change, I 
think, would win the quick approval of the Secretary. 
For there “must of necessity be more centralization of 
certain types of policy-making and more decentralization 
of certain types of administrative responsibility.” In 
view of the spirit of the preamble and the debates of the 














founding fathers, the Constitution permits this. In the 
concrete, these necessary changes would result in a co- 
operative commonwealth. One receives the impression 
that our present form of government is a decided hin- 
drance to the new socia! order; the doctrine of States’ 
rights is a barrier to progress; “the power of the Fed- 
eral government... has been challenged and often cur- 
tailed by great private economic powers acting through 
the courts.” By implication, the proposed cooperative 
commonwealth will be modeled on the parliamentarian 
pattern with the executive, closely identified with the 
legislature, empowered to plan on a national scale and 
with the states reduced to the status of mere provinces 
to facilitate “a demonstrative responsibility.” There will 
be no place for a Supreme Court catering to discredited 
economic forces; popular opinion, the court of last re- 
sort, will be the only restraint—and, alas, an inspiration 
and a directive factor. 

This, I believe, is the central idea of the book: A more 
national government. The proposal does not warrant a 
flat rejection; there are too many indisputable factors in 
its favor. First, the individual states are not capable of 
solving modern problems. Again, it is absurd to label 
every proposal for more public control of ownership and 
production as communistic propaganda. Finally, the real 
purpose of any particular form of government must not 
be forgotten. It is a means to an end; the medium by 
which a living organism, a civil society, functions for the 
general welfare. It may and should take the form best 
adapted to the exigencies of the living generation. 

There is also danger in the proposal. We must pre- 
serve and protect the full spirit of the preamble and the 
Constitution. Together, they have given permanence to 
a sound political philosophy: The state is limited. That 
doctrine is a flat denial of the modern state—the abso- 
lute state of Hobbes’ Leviathan. Today’s great threat to 
religion, liberty of conscience, and the welfare of man 
comes from that absolute state. We must not lose our 
precious legacy. The new social order calls for a more 
national government; a re-division of powers is possible 
through legal channels. Let the states knowingly sur- 
render more power to permit adequate social legislation. 
Michael O’Shaughnessy (America, October 12, 1935) has 
explained in detail the nature and extent of this social 
program. 

This book will meet with harsh criticism from some 
quarters; it has, however, declared the gravity of the 
crisis and the need for serious thinking in the immediate 
future. WILLIAM L. Lucey, S.J. 


-BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Across THE Years. By Charles Stedman McFarland. 

The Macmillan Company. $2.75 
THIS prominent Protestant divine, in his autobiography, 
looks back over a very busy life. For years, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, he touches 
more on the public events with which he was associa- 
ted than on his pastoral work. He traveled much in the 
cause of international peace and Protestant church 
unity, and with him we encounter the leading political 
figures of the last twenty-five years both in this country 
and in Europe. It is a story of his achievements and is 
stamped a little too clearly with self-satisfaction. 

Perhaps his life was singularly devoid of mistakes and 
failures or maybe his lack of modesty marks the sim- 
plicity of his character. If correct self-analysis is the first 
note of humility, he finally strikes it in the end of the 
book: “I have, too often, been self-assertive, have taken 
myself altogether too seriously, have had too much love 
of praise and of consequent pride and self-satisfaction.” 
He quotes choice selections from his addresses on spe- 
cial occasions and regales the reader with the many 
laudatory tributes received from various sources. 

He is not very clear about his theological tenets. He 


seems to he a modernist, speaks much of the immanence 
of God, and refers to the influence of Schleiermacher. 
He deplores the lack of spiritual authority in the mod- 
ern Protestant preacher. He would not substitute “per- 
sonal religion” for “social Christianity.” He praises the 
Catholic Church for the distinction between mortal and 
venial sin. 

The prohibition movement, the Ford peace expedition, 
the Huguenot Tercentenary, the “black list” of the 
D. A. R., the charge of Communism laid against the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches are some of the subjects dis- 
cussed. One chapter is devoted to the eulogy of his wife 
whose attainments were little short of his own. 


PaciFic ADVENTURE. By Willard Price. Reynal and 

Hitchcock. $3 
TO the journalist author of this volume had come the 
opportunity of visiting with prolonged stop-overs the 
chain of Japanese and mandated islands which reach 
like a string of perilous shoals from the Island King- 
dom down across the Pacific equator, stretching athwart 
American aerial, economic, and naval contact lines with 
the Far East. It is, however, not a mere travelogue 
which he tells, although it starts like one. Just as we 
finish a narrative as to how a sea was crossed, we are 
launched into contemplation of mandates or into stra- 
tegic analysis of the geography or into a comparison 
of races and customs. The next chapter stirs us with 
personal revelation of native chiefs, remarkable mission- 
aries, or persisting Spanish customs. The book becomes 
thereby eminently readable. 

Since Japan took the islands in 1914 the native popu- 
lation has stood still at about 50,000. But the Japanese 
population has doubled, standing now at 52,000, and 
there is every reason to expect that it will continue to 
double every few years. In theory, you can pass a man- 
date from nation to nation as one passes the butter. But 
even if the islands were torn from Japan, they would 
remain Japanese and would sooner or later revert to 
Japan. Thus the gods of birth and migration, regardless 
of the judgments of human chancelleries, seem to have 
given Japan a permanent mandate in the South Seas. 


INCARNATION: A PLEA FROM THE Masters. By Wilfred 

Brandon. Transcribed by Edith Ellis. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2 
WILFRED BRANDON died in a rural community of 
New England in 1781, at the age of nineteen. Possessed 
of very little education at the time of his death, he has 
been studying all these 150 years since in the Etheric 
University of the astral plane, and has won his degree 
as Master. He is also a member of the White Brother- 
hood, a secular order of the etheric realm, devoted to 
the cause of peace, and to caring for the victims of the 
world war. 

In this book, he delivers his message to the world 
through Edith Ellis, a retired actress. She is a mere 
transcriber, automatically writing what Wilfred com- 
municated to her by mental vibration, (clairaudience, 
etheric hearing). The message is an instruction on how 
to prepare for incarnation after death. It seems that a 
modern method of incarnation has been discovered, quite 
up-to-date scientifically, and vastly superior to older 
Oriental or Occidental methods. We are exhorted to 
learn how to control our vibratory rate. We must prac- 
tise moulding our own etheric bodies at will. But the 
final act of incarnation requires an etheric physician, 
who sees, in his mind’s eye, the spinal cord of both the 
“soul who is to incarnate” and the body to which that 
soul is to be joined. The physician, by a little peculiar 
visualization, can merge the two. 

To prevent unhappy incarnations, the masters in the 
etheric plane are working hard to further the practices 
of birth-control and sterilization on earth. 

These, and many other revelations (the worst jumble 
of nonsense ever found between the covers of a book) 
are due to the fact that Wilfred was able to find in the 
person of Edith Ellis a most unusual medium whose 
“head gland was powerful enough to stand the pressure 
of his vibration.” 
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FILMS 








THE DEVIL IS A SISSY. Along with satisfying the ex- 
pected audience demand for gripping entertainment, this 
film will prove important for its intelligent discussion 
of a really vital problem. In it that common phenomenon 
of our crowded city streets, the neighborhood gang, is 
portrayed with disquieting truthfulness. Not only does 
the action show the tendency toward vice of unrestrained 
boys, their petty cruelty and deceitfulness, but it demon- 
strates also in what unerring fashion their good quali- 
ties, their loyalty, their determination and resourceful- 
ness are diverted to evil ends by the press of circum- 
stances. Freddie Bartholomew, a victim of the popular 
divorce mill, moves down the social scale and into a 
New York tenement where he becomes friendly with two 
future inmates of Sing Sing, Jackie Cooper and Mickey 
Rooney. The latter have already learned the tricks of 
sidewalk thievery and Mickey’s filial ambition to buy 
a tombstone for his executed father leads to the arrest 
of the three pals and the beginning of their reformation 
in Juvenile Court. When, a bit later, they are kidnaped 
by mature gangsters, Freddie brings about their escape 
through his ability to speak French. 

Although the picture lacks the sheer emotional power 
of a companion piece by Molnar, filmed some time ago 
under the title No Greater Glory, it serves a higher pur- 
pose in reasoning more explicitly on the cause of abnor- 
mal development among underprivileged children. The 
young players give appealing performances and director 
Roland Brown, with theatrical good sense, has steered 
the plot away from heavy sermonizing. If the picture 
deals almost wholly with juvenile adventures, its inter- 
est is not exclusively for children. It is probably more 
important that responsible adults should see and learn 
something from it. (MGM) 


CAIN AND MABEL. Some of the more amusing crimes 
committed in the name of publicity are herein exposed 
to the lively accompaniment of songs, dances and snappy 
patter. When a newspaperman discovers that dim repu- 
tations can be burnished by a judicious linking of names, 
personal rights and preferences are sacrificed, but not 
without a struggle. Marion Davies is here cast as a 
waitress who wins fame and fortune as a dancer only 
after she has joined forces with a prizefighter of ques- 
tionable ability. After some bickering, the inevitable ro- 
mance rears its benevolent head. All this develops among 
the extravagant scenery of musical comedy. There are 
several engaging song numbers and some dance se- 
quences, employing, of course, half the decorative popu- 
lation of Hollywood. One must speak guardedly of the 
acting in this opera. Perhaps it will suffice to say that 
there are dances by Miss Davies and some alleged fight- 
ing by Mr. Gable. The picture will please the whole 
family, being excellent as a type of thoughtless mag- 
nificence well supplied with laughs. (Cosmopolitan) 


TWO IN A CROWD. That the halves of a thousand dol- 
lar bill should bring two young strangers together for 
no more exciting adventure than a stock horse race is 
the real tragedy of this picture. In grinding it out to 
its last, weatherbeaten reel, the producers have spoiled 
forever a perfectly good, novel idea. An intoxicated 
gentleman throws some bank loot out of a window and 
it falls, in equal but quite useless parts, into the hands 
of a handsome young man and a beautiful girl, both of 
whom are financially embarrassed. When the bill is put 
together it brings in the police and some conventional 
complications. The situation is saved by the young man’s 
noble friend, the horse, who wins an important race 
in the approved heart-stopping fashion. That Big Race 
solution is wearing rather thin and has no place in 
credible drama. (Universal) THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


THE pigskin season commenced looming... . Evaluations 
of the big teams began.... Prospects at Sing Sing shone 
brightly. Few of last year’s squad graduated; none were 
electrocuted. Acquisition of a promising young murderer 
seemed to insure an offensive team....Games with 
Leavenworth, Atlanta and Alcatraz would fill the year 
with dash and color, sportsmen said....The anti-noise 
campaign continued spreading. ... Efforts to induce hold- 
up men to put silencers on their guns and thus not dis- 
turb sleepers in the neighborhood of their operations 
were inaugurated. ...Surgeons in Australia cut the bark 
out of dogs. Days and nights, completely debarked, will 
grace future civilization, noise foes declared....A Hun- 
garian Count was discovered with electricity in his body 
strong enough to light incandescent bulbs. Development 
of men like the Count might prove the ultimate solution of 
the public utility problem in the view of ultimate-solu- 
tion experts. ... Science refused to stagnate. ... Squirrels 
suffering with gout were discovered in the West. ...Con- 
trary to popular opinion, matrimony has a tendency to 
keep people from becoming mental cases, researchers 
found.... Business made strides....Asbestos window 
curtains, asbestos pants for men who sit on hot spots, 
were finding favor....Elephant sales slumped a bit. 


New causes for divorce appeared....A lady sought re- 
lease because she wanted to be as free as a “little prairie 
flower.”...The noted film star, Adolphe Menjou, an- 
nounced he sympathizes with the Red cause in Spain. 
One wonders if his sympathies extend to the Red tech- 
nique with regard to churches and priests and nuns.... 
John Masefield, poet-laureate of England, visiting New 
York, intimated that machines are now providing the 
excitement once supplied by poetry.... Poetry never 
threw men out of jobs....Masefield once worked as a 
bartender’s helper in New York. He polished the brass 
bars, tired of that, began polishing verses.... Lord Ten- 
nyson never tended bar in New York....In fact Mase- 
field is the first New York bartender to become poet- 
laureate of England.... New way to make money and 
reduce. Write a book like “Gone With the Wind.” Mar- 
garet Mitchell lost seventeen pounds over it; will prob- 
ably gain a half-million dollars....Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski, master pianist, will soon appear in a motion pic- 
ture.... Future generations will see him, thrill to his in- 
comparable art.... Future generations will see and hear 
Pope Pius XI and all the Popes who succeed him....If 
only motion pictures had been invented long ago.... 
Dante would appear in a newsreel before us... .Shakes- 
peare would smile at us, tell us of his work.... 


Modern civilization: New York man, forced out of a 
prosperous business by racketeers, opens a little station- 
ery store....An automobile draws up, four men leap 
out, enter the store, unveil ugly-looking guns. The man 
sinks to his knees, pleads for mercy. The gunmen pump 
fifteen bullets into his writhing body. Wife, daughters, 
kneel weeping by his corpse. ... Politicians protect rack- 
eteers.... Nobody protects little storekeepers.... Nun in 
Spain, facing a four-man Red firing squad. She asks for 
a crucifix. The Reds laugh, refuse. Four bullets crash 
into her body. She falls over, apparently dead. The “de- 
fenders of democracy” depart. The nun crawls three 
miles to a hospital. Insurgents capture the town. The 
nun pleads for the lives of her torturers....The Pope 
urging a world campaign against Communism and world 
prayers for Communists.... Asking forgiveness and 
mercy for monsters in human form....Imagine Joe 
Stalin talking that way.... Begging Communists to love 
their enemies....Joe is not built that way. ...Commu- 
nism teaches hate. ... Christianity teaches love—even for 
Communists. THE PARADER. 








